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For the Companion. 
THE TESTIMONY OF A DIARY. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Jan. 1st.—To-day I have the desire of 
my heart, a new diary. How good papa 
is! And with a lock and key! Now I de- 
fy Sophia. How many times I have be- 
gun a diary and given it up, because 
nothing is inviolable without a lock and 
key, Sophia is so prying. Girls are some- 
times at boarding-school, but she is every- 
where. 

I have told my dear, sweet Maria Gray, 
my darlingest friend on earth, that lam 
really going to keep this record every day 
the year through; but she laughs at me, 
and says I had better make an offering of 
all my old beginnings on its shrine. 

Well, her desk is just across the aisle 
from mine, although she rooms down in 
the dormitory, while Sophia and I have this 
little box of a room to ourselves, and so 
Maria will see whether I write in it or not. 
Diary, you are my more intimate friend 
even than Maria Gray. I shall perhaps 
confide to you things I do not whisper to 
her. Lintend to be faithful to you. 

I begin my confidences by noting that 
it has snowed all day, and I missed inmy 
geometry, as usnal. I don’t know what 
Miss Palmer thinks girls are made of. 
One proposition is enough for anybody 
to demonstrate. If she gave us one, I 
should know one; that is,may be I should. 
As she gives us three, I don’t know any 
of them, and I don’t care,—there! At 
least, I wouldn’t care if it were not for 
papa; I suppose he cares. Well, I'll go 
to studying. ‘‘A line drawn from’’—— O 
dear me! 

Jan, 2d.—Missed again, and cried about 
it. Papa’d have been so ashamed. 
Sophy ‘ll tell him, too, if I don’t mend. 
Miss Palmer's perfectly horrid. Cleared 
up. : 
Jan, 3d.—Missed in my algebra to-day. 
Got so nervous I threw my slate across 
the room. I think surds are absurds. 

Jan. 4th.—Failed in iny examination in 
botany. The idea of studying botany by 
rote in the winter so as to be ready for 
botanizing in the summer! Miss Palm- 
er’s just like Perrotte, the milkmaid, counting | 
her chickens. Suppose we shouldn’t live til 
summer! 

Jan. 5th.—Have diphtheria. Don’t have to! 
have geometry. 

Jan. 6th.—Miss Palmer came to see me after 
church, She says that geometry is the poetry of 
mathematies; that its principles are those on 
which the Creator made the universe: that when 
I study my little book, I am studying the laws 
that rule the motions of the stars. 

Isn’t she great now? I can’t make a universe, 
and never expect to, so what's the use of my | 
learning how? But sheinterested me. She has 
a very pretty nose, and a dimple,—and such a | 
ring! A great diamond solitaire! I wonder how | 
she affords it. Somebody must have given it to | 
her, Maria Gray says. It looks like a great drop | 
of light. 

I suppose she is ever so old,—as much as 
twenty-five. When Im as old as that, I shan’t 
want to wear rings. I'd give anything for such 
a ring now, though. I’ve learned a hymn to} 
please her, } 

Jun. Tth.—It wasn’t diphtheria at all; just a | 
cold. Maria’s been in. She’s so angry with her 
guardian. He won’t let her have any more | 
money this term, mean thing! She begged all | 
my caramels. She says she’ll show him! Hope 
she will. | 

She read the last page in my diary without 
asking. I didn’t like to hurt her feelings by 
shutting it up; but she said I might see hers. 
It’s funny, this writing in a diary. You do ex- 





| natured to me then. 


| the whole. She kept me after lessons to-day, | forty. 


time in my life I know why they carry 
ten. I always thought it was a tyranni- 
eal, arbitrary imposition, like the rest of 
the nonsense. I told him so, but he only 
laughed. I suppose I must study now, 
after he took such pains. 

Wrote papa about it. He says he hopes 
Lam keeping perfect, and that if 1 do, I 
shall certainly have the ring; bit if I 
don’t, I just as certainly shall not. 

Jan. 12th.—We are going to have tab- 
leaux. I’m to be Desdemona, They chose 
me for my long hair, although I think 
Maria would be better, her hair is so 
black. But Prof. MacMichael says the 
Venetian women were famous for their 
golden hair. If they were, they dyed it, 
I do believe, or else the painters painted 
only the yellow heads, Italians have 
black hair usually, and Venetians are Ital- 
ians. 

As for me, I hate my hair! If it were 
any other color, it would be all right; it’s 
so thick and so long that I can really 
tread on it when I unbraid it. But it’s a 
lot of trouble. 

And then how absurd dark eyes and 
lashes are with such light hair! 1 ought 
to have great blue eyes like Maria’s, I 
told them Maria was the one to be Des- 
demona; Desdemona was dark-haired and 
pale, not like me, blushing, blushing, 
blushing, with every word I say! 

Jan. 18th.—Took an abstract of three 
sermons, learned a hymn, and quarrelled 
with Sophy. I never can help quarrelling 
with that girl if I'm a long time alone 
with her. 

Jan. 14th.—We rehearsed our tableaux. 
Miss LeRoy, the tall French teacher, is to 
be Othello. Ifin the part where she be- 
comes a murderer she is too earnest, I’m 
sure I shall scream. 

Jan. Wth.—I did. I did scream when 
we were rehearsing. Miss LeRoy'’d no 
business to do it so awfully in earnest. 
The professor came stalking in, and that 
frightened me so after my screaming 
: that I burst into tears, and first I cried 

: ; — : and then I laughed, and I thought I should 
{ : ; ; is choke. 

The professor picked me upand dashed 
some water in my face, and said, very 
pect somebody to see it,—yourself, when you are | turns round and catches yon in the very act. I| sternly, “Be quiet!’ But presently he said, in 
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ever and ever so old, as muchas forty. You are| thought it was magic or spiritualism at first; | quite another tone, ‘Poor thing! poor child!” 
| writing to that old lady: hope she’ll be good- | now T see it’s blue glass. 


| and left me on the sofa in the teachers’ room. 
He’s very handsome,—but then he knows so | I heard him saying to Miss Palmer that he 
Jan. 8th.—I’'m glad Jackson fought the battle | much! I suppose Maria’ll fall in love with him; | never did approve of these things; the girls were 
of New Orleans cael my birthdav.—it’s so cheer- | she always does. If she does, Sophy’ll tell of already subjected to sufficient strain, and, if not, 
ful to have the bells ring, as if everybody were | her. T can’t see what papa adopted Sophia for, | it merely took their thoughts from their work, 
glad one is born. Wish papa had sent me a ring | the little tattler! If only it had happened to be | ‘‘There’s Helen Barnes,” said he; ‘‘she hasn't 
like Miss Palmer’s for my present; hinted it. | my dear Maria! | had a perfect lesson, nor one approaching it, for 
Sent chocolates instead, Jim Crows, and a pray-| Well, the professor’ll soon see what a dunce J | five days, and of course she will not now for five 
er-book, That makesthe sixth prayer-book, and |am. I failed in everything to-day, after study- | days more.” 
one for Sundays. ling hard, too. I was nervous. Miss Palmer| Just think of that! ‘I’m so sorry,” said Miss 
Jan. 9th.—Turned over a new leaf. No more | said this shouldn’t count. She’s perfectly splen- | Palmer. ‘‘She’s very anxious to have a perfect 
play for Helen Barnes. I’m going to study like | did! Perhaps I'll get the ring, after all. | report sent to her father at the close of the week. 
—like—well, like anything. Papa deserves it of | Now I don’t suppose that this is the way to | I didn’t mark her at all for a few days, knowing 
me. He has promised me a ring just like Miss | write ina diary. I forgot allabout the weather: | her anxiety and hoping she would mend; but 
Palmer’s if I rank perfect the rest of the term. | it’s cold, and clear, and blowing a gale. I shall | this week I have felt obliged to do so, and Iam 
Yes, he deserves it,—so does Miss Palmer, on! be so interested to read that item when I'm |a little afraid of the effect on her if I send the 
| report to her father as usual; Tam afraid it may 
and told me she thought I ought to remember| Perhaps I ought to quote poetry and write | make her reckless. Iam sorry, There's some- 
that papa was not a rich man, and that he was | about my feelings; Maria says that’s what she | thing very winning about her.” 
sending me to this expensive school, and that it | does. She writes, ‘‘O stars, vast worlds, radiant The professor looked up. ‘“Very!’’ said he. 
was not honest in a child to take a parent’s | spheres, what perfect being waits in you whose | Think of that, Helen Barnes. ‘Very!’ How 
money in that yay, and not make the return he | soul longs to meet mine when, with white wings, | mean I was to keep on overhearing! I suppose 
expects in good lessons, and that I was bright | it cleaves the deeps of space!”” Well, Icouldn’t, | I should do it again. 
and quick, and could do right if I chose. | so there! “Well,” said the professor, ‘perhaps you bet- 
I agreed with her, and failed three times in my Jan. 11th.—Cold and clear. Professor Mac- | ter not send a report this week, and have a little 
next recitation. She didn’t mark me; she’s just | Michael has wonderful eyes. He only wears his | conversation with her.” 
delightful! | glasses till his eyes get strong again after the| Miss Palmer nodded. ‘Perhaps that would 
Jan. 10th.—The new principal came yesterday, | fever he had. He and Miss Palmer are very | be best, Mac,”* said she. 
Prof. MacMichael. He wears blue glasses, and | thick, Maria says. | “Mac!”’ I couldn’t believe my ears. ‘‘Mac!’’ 
when he stands with his back towards you, and| To-day he called me up and took an example, | Did you ever? I wonder—I wonder—what it 
you begin to whisper and toss notes, his blue | and went through with it, step by step, till I un-| means! 
glasses reflect you like little mirrors, and he | derstood it; and I really believe that for the first 








Jan. 16th.—It can’t mean anything; she’s too 


26 


old. 


She's awfully old. But [ll be perfect to- 
day. Ill have that ring, or Pll die in the at- 
tempt. I'm going down now to study my alge- 


bra with Maria; she’s good in algebra and bad 
in history. 

Jan. 17th.—Nothing in particular. 
fect. 

Jun, 18th.—I’m sure that horrid little Sophy’s 
been at my diary. I took it out of my desk in 
the school-room, and had it in my room, so as 
not to be tempted to write in it in school hours. 
I left ny keys on the table when I went to study 
with Maria yesterday, and to-day Sophy began 
to wink at Maria and say, “Think of that, Helen 
Barnes! ‘Very!’”’ Ill very her if she does it 
again! 

Jan. 19th.—Weather fine. I wore my new 
seal-skin sack, and we went sliding on the ice, 
falling, and tumbling, and rolling over each 
other; my hair came down, and blew out in such 
a cloud that I had to go the way it snid. Maria’s 
hair came down then, and her cheeks were red, 
and her nose, too. We met the teachers as we 
eame home. 

I heard Miss Palmer say to the professor, as I 
was waiting for Maria after we came in, ‘Those 
cheeks were like two velvet roses; that hair, the 
whole thing’”—— The professor came to shut 
the door. “A perfect picture!’ saidhe. I must 
tell Maria. It'll tickle her to death. 

Jan, 20th.—Told Maria in church. She says 
they didn’t mean her; they meant me. She heard 
them. Warned me against vanity, and against 
thinking of such things in church. "Twas wrong. 
I don't think they meant me. I wonder if they 
did. Couldn’t make an abstract of the sermon 
for thinking of it. Learned a psalm to pay for it. 

Asked the professor, when he was talking with 
us all after church, if he thought it did any good 
tolearn a psalm to pay for doing anything wrong. 
He said it was good as showing a state of mind 
that realized and repented the wrong. Wonder 
what he’d have said if he knew what I did that 
was wrong. Me! 

Jun. 21st.—Missed. Fixed dress for Desde- 
mona. 

Jan, 22d.—Missed, and cried. 

Jan, 23d.—Helping Maria make her dress for 
Rebecca and Rowena. Missed again. 

Jan, 24th.—Missed in everything; was imperti- 
nent besides. Said I couldn't help it, and I 
didn’t care; and Miss Palmer was very severe, 
and sent the report to papa. It’s very certain 
now that I shan’t get the ring; I give it up. It’s 
equally certain that Prof. MacMichael has found 
out the dunce Lam, and despises me. If I had 
any money, I'd run away. 


Was per- 


‘eb. 23d.—Poor little diary, how I have 
lected you! and I meant to be so faithful. Maria 
was right. But the fact is, I was tired of chron- 
icling my dunceship; besides, what with lessons 
and the tableaux, I hadn’t any time, and since I 
knew Sophy opened this book, I don’t feel quite 
the same about it. 

I've reformed, though. It’s too late for the 
ring; papa said he was sorry, but he must keep 
his word, so I've reformed for reform’s sake. I 
haven't had one bad mark fora fortnight. What 
do you say to that? 


neg- 


Feb, 24th —To-day, as we came home from 
church, the professor handed me a little Testa- 
ment, with my name in it, and all the passages 
marked for me. Oh, I'd rather have it than all 
the diamond rings in the world!) When I look 
at him, [think of the Archangel Michael. 

Feb, 25th.—Working like a treadmill. The 
things I don’t know about a parallelopiped are 
not worth knowing. The professor is very stern 
with me in the class,—sometimes I think more 
so than when I am sitting at his desk to have 
the knots untied, 

Feb, 26th.—Oh, something dreadful has hap- 
pened! Miss Palmer's ring is gone! She is very 
sure that it was slipped from her finger in the 
night, because she always goes to sleep with the 
stone pinched between her fingers. It was given 
to her by the gentleman she expected to marry, 
and he is dead. 

The professor, it seems, is her step-brother,— 
very good reason for calling him Mac,—what a 
fool was! They think some one in the house 
must have taken it. Ll ean’t believe it. 

But there has been a terrible-looking man 
here, a detective. I couldn't bear to look at 
him twice. Thid my face. It seemed as if he 
were familiar with all the sin in the world. 
When he came to my seat, in turn, he put out 
his finger and tilted up my chin. 

“Stop, sir!’ thundered the professor. 

“This young lady hides her face, sir,’’ said he. 

**No one has less reason to do so,”’ said Miss 
Palmer. 

I thought it made the man mad. He went 
into every room, and he talked with every girl a 
little, taking them aside, before he went. 


Feb. 27th.—This is dreadful. I know where 
the ring is. Ican’t tell. I can’t even write it 
down in my diary. How could she? oh, how 
could she? My own sweet ——! Oh, to have 
been so deceived! It makes me sick! And I 
must go with her just the same, or they'll sus- 
pect her, 

We were walking up and down the hall to- 
gether, reading our Virgil, and my arm was 
round her waist, and all at once there was some- 
thing hard slipping under my fingers there, 
something queer; and before I knew, I had felt it. 

And I said, “O Maria, you’ve got a hump 
coming!’ She snatched herself away, and faced 
me, and in another moment, I knew what it 
was,—only I couldn’t believe it. She had sewed 
it into her waist-lining, and the diamond had 
cut the thread and worked round. And she saw 
I knew. 

“Oh, how could you? how could you?’ I ex- 
claimed, and she began to cry and ran out 
doors. I followed her, and there, shivering on 
the piazza, and her teeth chattering, she begged 
and begged me not to tell. And I promised her 
if she would give it back,—put it back.—I never 
would) And I never will. 

But oh, Ido hope nobody will ask me. Till 
to-day, I never in all my life have told a lie, and 
I'm afraid I should. But oh, I have lost her! I 
have lost her! I never shall believe in her again! 

‘eb 28th.—The last day of winter. But it will 
always be winter in my heart. 

March 7th.—I have had such a dreadful week. 
It was impossible to write in my diary. I didn’t 
have it. The detective, who talked with all the 
girls a little, when it came Sophy’s turn, made 
her say that if twas I it wouldn’t surprise her. 

I can see Sophy saying it, with all her myste- 
rious nods and winks; and the reason why was 
because I talked so much about Miss Palmer's 
ring, and she had read in my diary a page, some- 
where about the middle of January, where I 
said, ‘I'll have that ring, or die in the attempt,” 
but somebody’s coming had hindered her reading 
any more. 

How mean! oh, how horribly mean! and after 
all papa has done for the girl, taking her into 
our family out of the street, and educating her 
just as he does his own daughter! 

Well, the man didn’t do anything about it till 
next day, thinking it over, and then he came 
back. Miss Palmer, meanwhile, after school 
opened, made a few remarks to us all, saying 
that, although she valued the ring, her sole ob- 
ject now was to learn which one of her girls was 
capable of the act, that she might do her best to 
bring her to a sense of her sin, and help her to 
sin no more. 

I didn’t dare look up, or look across the aisle; 
all [could do was to ery. Sophy, who is bell- 
monitor, went to the door when the bell tinkled, 
and presently the detective came in and crossed 
over to the teachers’ room. 

In a moment, a voice said,—oh, it sounded 
like thunder,—‘‘Miss Helen Barnes will go into 
the teachers’ room.” 

Itrembled so I couldn’t stand up for an in- 
stant. I thought I heard a whisper from Maria; I 
couldn't tell; there was a horrid humming in my 
ears, and all the world looked black to my eyes. 

This won’t do, I thought to myself; and I 
stamped my foot, and stood up, and then I was 
all right. At the door I turned and looked back. 
Maria was the color of clay, and over she went 
ina faint; and the girls and the teachers were 
running round her, saying, ‘‘Oh, how she loves 
Helen Barnes!’’ and then I went in, with Maria’s 
death-white face in my eye. 

The professor, and Miss Palmer, and the de- 
tective, were there. The professor took my 
hand and said, ‘‘My dear child, tell me what 
you know of this affair.” 

I looked up, and his eyes were so kind and 
pitiful, I should have cried, but the next mo- 
ment, the detective exclaimed,— 

“Do you know who took this ring?” 

What should I say? What could I do? I 
looked up at the professor again. I felt like a 
hunted animal. Should I tell a lie, and say 
“No”? 

IT could be silent. Iwas. I did not open my 
lips, and he repeated the question three times. 

“Then I must demand the diary,” said the de- 
tective. And I screamed in spite of myself. 
“Oh, no, no, no!’ Tened. ‘“Don’tlet him! Oh, 
don't let him! Oh, have mercy uponme! Have 
merey upon me! Don’t let him!’ For all at 
once IT remembered that perhaps they could dis- 
cover Maria from what I had written there. 

I thought I should go distracted. ‘‘You see,”’ 
said the detective, ‘‘I must have that thing.”’ 

He meant what he said. I tried to run. 
thought if I could get it and throw it in the fire, 
then all would be right; Maria would be safe, 
and wild horses wouldn’t tear anything from my 
lips. 
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do with her. 


I, once. My father wanted a boy, and I urged him 





But the professor still held my hand,—I 
couldn’t getaway. ‘The diary,” said he, ‘‘will 
prove her innocence.” 

And just then the detective drew the book out 
from under his coat,—Sophy had given it to him. 

All at once it rushed over me that I might 
have written about the professor in it. ‘Oh,’ I 
said, half-choked, “‘if only you wouldn’t listen!”’ 

And up spoke that creature, ‘‘I require you to | 
listen to this, sir, in the name of the law.’”’ And 
he read it through, every word, and I was cry- 
ing fit to break my heart, my face hidden on the 
professor’s arm. 

‘Very well,’ said that dreadful man, ‘‘I beg 
this young lady’s pardon for having been obliged 
to take a liberty with her diary. I suppose you 
will want a warrant for the arrest of Miss Gray, 
the guilty party?” 

Miss Palmer waited a moment. 

“I think not,” said she. ‘We will pay you for 
your trouble, and I think we can manage the 
rest ourselves.” 

And presently, the door closed behind him. 

“‘Mac,”’ said Miss Palmer, then, ‘‘we will say 
no more about the ring at present, and let things 
go on as they are for a week or two, till the ex- 
citement is over. Then I will take Maria into 
my room, let Sophy take her place in the dormi- | 
tory, and leave Helen to her own little room in | 
peace. 

“To disgrace Maria before the school or in her | 
home, or to expel her, will be to ruin her. | 
There is some material in the girl,—it is not im- 
possible,—I will try, with God’s help, what I can 
If she changes, I shall have more 
than the ring; if not, I will do without it.” 

And I cried, ‘‘O Miss Palmer, you are an 
angel!”” ; 

So they let me out the other way; and I ran to 
my room to cool my eyes and to think. 

As soon as I had gone, every other girl in the 
school, one by one, was called into the teachers’ 
room and questioned separately again, Maria 
and all,—for nothing in the world but just to 
shield me,—and then they were dismissed at the 
other door, as I had been; so that by the time 
Sophy came to my room, I was quite composed, 
and busy over my rhetoric. 

The next day all was as before, only Maria 
wouldn’t speak tome. She hasn’t spoken yet. 
And to-day the professor gave me back my diary. | 

May 7th.—It is just two months since I wrote | 
in this dear book. I have been so busy and 
happy in all but Maria’s silence. 

But to-day there came a change. When Miss 
Palmer came into school this morning, she 
wore her ring. 

And this evening, after lessons, Maria came | 
to my room, and threw her arms around my | 
neck and cried, and we had a real love-feast. 
I’m sure it has been such a lesson to her that | 
she will be true and good all her life. 


+o —___—_ 








TEARS. 
(Folded Hands.) 


Is it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of rain! 
Too much rain would wither thee— 
*T will shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true, 
But just behind them shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 


~~? 





For the Companion. 
THE MAJOR’S STORY. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

The major laid down his book. 
‘These Irish writers,”’ he said, “Shave much to 
| say of the relation between foster-brothers. It 
| is a feature of domestic life almost unknown in 
this country, but I saw a curious instance of it 
once. Did I ever tell you the story of ‘The 
O’More?’ 

“No, no!’’ We all drew our chairs closer to 
him, and he began, nothing loth. 

“As a boy I lived, you know, in a small town 
in West Virginia. We had no slaves and little 
money among us; but we were bitterly pro-sla- 
very, and were more arrogant in our petty no- 
tions of aristocracy than the great slave-owners 
of the eastern part of the State. 

‘When I was about fourteen, I met one day at 
the gate of the front yard a yagged, red-headed 
| lad of my own age. 
| “Is it a b’y to carry coal, or dig, or droive 
| the carriage, ye’d be wantin’ the day, zur?’ he 
| asked, with a laugh and a bow. 
| ‘Now I was not often called ‘sir,’ or addressed 














hat in hand, and of course I was conciliated at 


to take this one. 

est, ugly face. 
‘What is your name?’ he asked. 
***Michael, zur.’ 


He was pleased with his hon- 
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“TI took Michael out to show him the coal-bins, 
pump, and his room over the stable. As I turned 
to leave him, I said, ‘Have you only one name?” 

“His face grew red as his hair. ‘I’m the 
O’ More, zur.’ 

‘**What?’ I burst into a shout of laughter, 
but Michael stood grave and anxious. 

“Pm poor, zur. And I worked my way 
acrast from the old country. But my grand- 
father was the head of the family; he’s dead, an’ 
so’s my father. I’m the O’ More.’ 

‘““*T suppose your grandfather, like yourself, 
lived in a mud hut and ate potatoes the year 
round.’ 

“No, zur; he had a big house, and took tay 
wid the Queen every week,’ lied my protege, 
with perfect calmness. ‘I’m the first of the name 
as ever went out to sarvice.’ 

‘**And what brought you to it? Why did you 
leave Ireland?’ 

**T followed my foster-brother, zur.’ 

“The answer puzzled me, and I asked no fur- 
ther questions, and soon forgot Mike and his 
family in the anxiety of preparing for a Christ- 
mas party which my mother was to give me, and 
which was to be of unusual brilliancy and pre- 
tension. 

“That evening she said to me, ‘I have been to 
call on the family who have bought the Scroope 
property. Their name is Leveridge. There is 
but one son, a boy of fifteen, and I invited him 
for Christmas Eve.’ 

“Master Leveridge was the first to arrive on 
the momentous evening. His step-mother came 
with him. She was a high-featured, sharp-eyed 
woman, with the peculiar accent of the educated 
classes from Dublin. 

***A4 children’s party is a new thing to Arthur,’ 
she said. ‘We keep our boys and girls in the 
nursery longer than you do; but it will do him 
good. When I married Mr. Leveridge, I found 
the boy had no companions but the children of 
his foster-mother, a low creature living in a hovel 
on the estate. Iwas glad for his sake when we 
came to this country and the connection was 
broken off. That kind of people are, as a rule, 
irreclaimably vicious.’ 

‘***T do not find them so,’ said my gentle moth- 
er. ‘Many of my truest friends are among tle 
very poor.’ 

‘‘Arthur Leveridge in the meantime was talk- 
ing with my sister, when a wild whoop rung 
through the room, and Mike rushed into it, a 
scuttle of coals in his hand. 

‘***Faith, Masther Arty, is it yerself? I fol- 
lyed ye to Baltimore, an’ they towld me it was 
here I'd find ye!’ holding Arthur’s gloved hands, 
kissing and sobbing over them, while the coals 
were scattered over the floor. 

“Arthur was a delicate, girlish-looking lad. 
He pulled his hand back ina rage of shame, and 
pushed the boy savagely away. 

** “How dare you come here?’ he cried. 

“His mother swept across the room to his side. 
Mike cowered humbly when he saw her. 

** ‘Begone,’ she said, ‘you insolent wretch! 
Followed us here, indeed! Judge Horrox,’ turn- 
ing to my father, ‘this boy must be discharged 
from your service; he must leave the town!’ 

“Gently, gently, madam,’ said my father. 
‘We do not deal in that fashion in this country. 
Mike is neither a vagrant nor a thief, but he has 
no business here. Leave the room, sir; take 
your coals and your affection where they are 
wanted!’ 

“There was a flash in my father’s eye which 
showed on which side his sympathies lay. 

“The story of the foster-brothers became the 
town gossip for a week. Everybody paid court 
to the Leveridges, but pitied poor Mike. 

“After a month I found that Mike was out 
every night scouring the streets with Arthur. 
Young Leveridge was ready for all sorts of mis- 
chief, from ringing door-bells to breaking win- 
dows; but he was terribly afraid of being found 
out. 

“Public justice was sharp and swift in the 
town. It had some features, too, peculiar to 
pro-slavery districts. The board of magistrates 
were the seven oldest and wealthiest land-hold- 
ers. They appointed their own successors on 
retiring; they punished offenders by fines, or 
by putting them on the chain-gang, a body of 
men who worked on the street chained, by one 
foot to a great iron ball. 

“One night as I was coming home from 4 
school concert, I saw a heap of wood at the foot 
of the statue of Calhoun on the square. Now 
this was only an ordinary figure, coarse enough, 
no doubt, but it was our only statue, and the 
town was proud of it accordingly. Coming 


closer, I saw the figures of two boys, one on tle 
top of the heap of wood, busily tying a rope 
around Calhoun’s waist, the other below, beg- 
ging him apparently to desist 

“*Ah, Masther Arty, it’s hung ye'll be, ‘an 
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no less!’ I heard, ina frightened whisper from 
Mike. 

“Get away there! Stand back!’ 

“Arthur leaped down and gave the rope a 
vigorous pull. Down came the figure, and from 
the sound, I knew that some part of it had been 
fractured. The boys stood motionless. 

“**T didn’t think it would break!’ gasped Ar- 
thur, 

“There was a sound of approaching footsteps. 

“Run, run!’ Mike cried, dragging Arthur 
down the square, ‘It’s the constable!’ 

“But they were too late. When Shoek, the 
one policeman, saw the injury dore to this 
glory of art, his teeth actually chattered. He 
started after the retreating boys, and after a 
tough chase, caught Arthur, and Mike at once 
surrendered also, 

***A month in the chain-gang’ll not pay you 
off for this, you young vipers!’ 

**Michael turned on him furiously. ‘Let Mas- 
ther Arty go! It was I did it. He wor per- 
suadin’ me to stop; weren’t you, Masther Arty?’ 

“Arthur hesitated, looking like a beaten hound. 


‘I did try to stop him,’ he said, in a feeble} 


voice. 

“LT hurried up. Mike’s keen Irish wit read my 
purpose in my face. He shook off Shoek’s hold, 
leaped at me, took me by the shoulder, and said, 
in a fierce whisper,— 

“Tf you tell, Pll kill you! 
batin’s fur him.’ 

“Tm not afraid of you. 
your ‘“‘batin’’’ if you choose.’ 

“Shoek haled them both away. The next 
morning, they were brought up before the mag- 
istrates. Mike told his story, and Arthur sus- 
tained him in it. Arthur was discharged, with 
compliments on his kindness to the poor wretch. 

“That afternoon, as soon as I was clear of 
school, I hunted up the chain-gang. There was 
Mike at the end, breaking stone, the chain rat- 
tling with every turn. He had taken off his 
jacket and covered the ball with it. His eyes 
were swollen with crying, but when he saw me, 
he burst into a miserable chuckle. 

““This is what the O’More has come to!’ he 
said, 

“When I next met Leveridge, I told him he 
was a sneak, a hound, ete. Then I went to the 
magistrates with my story. But, to my amaze- 
ment, they pooh-poohed me away. It was my 
first insight into the weight of caste. 

“Eight years after that, the war broke out. 
Mike enlisted in the Southern army. Arthur 
became paymaster ina Northern regiment. You 
would not find that young man where any fight- 
ing was called for! 

“When the army was in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Leveridge, it appears, received a secret offer 
of a high position on the Confederate side, pro- 
vided he would betray our corps to the enemy. 
The scoundrel consented. 

“By some chance, Mike discovered the trans- 
action. Leveridge left the camp and rode down 
to the river-side to meet the messenger from the 
Confederate Army, to whom he was to give the 
maps, statement of the condition, numbers, ete., 
of the Union troops. He had the papers on his 
person, 

“It was late in the afternoon when the Confed- 
erate messenger approached and gave him the 
signal agreed upon. Leveridge handed him the 
packet, when, to his astonishment, the man tore 
it in half, and flung it in the river. 

“It’s thrue, thin! It’s an informer ye'd be! 
Lheard talk of it in the colonel’s tint while I was 
kapin’ guard, an’ I'd not belave it!’ 

“*You ruffian! Am I never to have done with 
you” 


Iallays tuk his 


But you can take 


“Mike was a powerful Irishman, and every 
nerve was tense with passion. He caught Ar- 
thur by the collar, and literally shook him. 

“You shall not do it!) The man that sucked 
the breast of my mother shall never turn in- 
former! T've saved you many a time, but I 
never saved you from anything loike this.’ 

“He turned him towards the Union picket 
line, then hurled him from him. 

“There, go! and fur God’s sake, be a man, 
Masther Arty!’ 

“Leveridge panted out an oath. ‘It was your 
own side I was going to help, you hound!’ 

“What's sides tome? Aninformer! O Holy 
Virgin!’ 

“The man stalked away down to the river- 
bank. The boat lay hidden in which he had 
crossed. He got into it and paddled over.”’ 

The major stopped abruptly in his narrative. 
“Well, go on, go on,” we said. “What became 
of him?” 

“The picket guard saw him as he reached 
the open space where the moon shone clearly. 
prec was a sharp ring of a bullet. The poor 
ell 


fell, and the water closed over him forever.” 


| age, with a cast in his eye, which gave him an ugly 





‘And Leveridge?”’ 
“He is living by his wits in California,—a 
mean, and, consequently, a miserable man.” 


> ae 


For the Companion. 
HALF-BREED JOE. 


At the time of the great massacre of the white set- 
tlers in Minnesota by the Indians in 1862, the half- 
breeds were looked upon with considerable distrust 
by our people. It was thought that their superior 
intelligence made them more dangerous than the 
red-skins, whose treacherous nature they were sup- 
posed to inherit with their Indian blood. 

One of them, a stout fellow of thirty-five years of 


expression of face, was familiarly known as ‘‘Half- 
Breed Joe.” He was the son of an American trader 
and a Dakotah squaw. His mother having been 
killed by the Chippewas, his hatred for that tribe 
was ever afterward intense, and seemed also to at- 
tach him closer to the Sioux. 

So there was considerable suspicion entertained 
of Half-Breed Joe by the white settlers living near 
Fort Ridgely, with the exception of one family. | 

Just then the news of the beginning of the massa- 
cre reached that part of the country. It was a sea- 
son of general alarm. The fatal confidence which 
had been reposed in the friendliness of the Indians 
was suddenly destroyed, and the accounts of their 
fiendish barbarities excited universal terror. 

“[ should think you would be afraid of having 
that half-breed round so much,” said Henry James, 
an old settler, to Mrs. Farnham, in whose family 
alone Joe was now received. ‘He may bring the 
Sioux down upon you.” 

“No,” replied the lady, “my husband and I 
have full confidence in Joe. We have done ‘or| 








many good turns, and I believe he is grateful for 
them. Why, even now, he has gone out to learn 
what the Sioux are doing, and will let us know what 
is the best means of protection from them.” 

“Well, he may be friendly,” answered Mr. James, 
“but € should want to watch him. The only safe 
course for us to take is to get to the fort as soon as 
possible.” 

Mr. Farnham, a shrewd farmer, and very familiar 
with the Indian character, just then entered the 
house. He fully shared his wife’s confidence in the 
faithfulness of the half-breed, but he agreed with old 
James that the safest course was to seek shelter at 
Fort Ridgely, which was about twenty miles from 
us. He added, however, significantly ,— 

“The danger is that the Indians may be between us 
and the fort. We don’t know where they are, but 
Joe can find out, and will tell us when he comes 
back.”’ 





True enough, Half-Breed Joe returned with news 
of the Indians, but it was not wholly encouraging. 
He said there was no large body of them between 
the fort and the little settlement, which comprised | 
only two houses, about a quarter of a mile apart. | 
He had met, however, a party of six strange Sioux, 
who said they did not like the turn affairs had taken, 
and declared they would have nothing to do with | 
the attack on the whites. 

Joe went on to say that some chiefs were known | 
to hold these views. He added, however, that most | 
of them would probably be forced into the fight. | 
He further declared that he did not like the conduct | 
of the six Sioux whom he had met, and was afraid 
they were bent on mischief. 

They seemed to know the location of our two farm- | 
houses, and apparently not suspecting Joe’s connec- 
tion with us, made such inquiries about them and 
their arms as led him to think that they meditated 
an attack upon us. 

Old Mr. James, who had previously mistrusted 
the half-breed’s fidelity, became satisfied, after hear- 
ing his statement and his answers to the questions 
put to him, that he was telling the truth. 

On being asked what he thought the Sioux whom 
he met would do, Joe said they would probably 
make an attack that night on the settlement, in or- 
der to give the inhabitants no time to strengthen 
their houses or to escape to the fort. 

From the absence of any trophies with the Ind- 
ians, Joe was sure they had not as yet killed any 
one. He noticed, also, that they were not very 
wellarmed. Their guns were old-fashioned. This 
fact confirmed his opinion that they would not run 
the risk of making a daylight attack. 

As it was now getting late in the afternoon, the 





| England, the time is always specified. 





preparations for meeting the expected assault of 
the red-skins were pushed rapidly forward. The 
occupants of the two farm-houses were moved into 
one, as the defence of that could be made more 
effective. 

Including Half-Breed Joe, there were three | 
grown-up men in the party, and two young fellows 
of nineteen and twenty, who were good marksmen. | 

Sach of them had a fine rifle. The arms of the par- | 
ty included two large Colt’s revolvers, and two duck 
guns,carrying slugs capable of doing great execu- 
tion. 

Joe’s services, from his special familiarity with | 
Indian fighting, were invaluable. Old Mr. James | 
suggested leaving the front door unlocked, and | 
shooting the red-skins as they came through it. But 
the half-breed said they would be suspicious of a | 
trap if the principal entrance to a house in these | 
times of danger were found wholly unprotected. | 

But by leaving one window in some out-of-the-way | 
part of the building so slightly fastened that it could | 
be opened without much trouble, while the others | 
were firmly held down, the Indians would be more | 





OW sprang convulsively forward, reeled and | likely to be entrapped. 





one-story addition to the house was adapted to this 
purpose, as the single door connecting it with the 


other part of the building could be so well used to | 


fire through upon the surprised Sioux. 

Acting upon Joe’s suggestion, all the occupants of 
the small farm-house went over to the large one, 
but lights were left in the vacated house, to give the 
idea that it was still tenanted. 

In addition to this precaution, a pet dog was tied 
up in it, whose yelping at being treated in this unac- 
customed way would make the savages give that 


house a wide berth, from their well-known fear of | 
| barking watch-dogs. 


To kill or capture the Indians 
before they could get reinforcements, or prevent 
the escape of the whites to the fort, was the half- 
breed’s object. 

The day closed in clouds, but the gloom was wel- 


comed by the settlers as favorable for their plans, | 


It was nearly ten o’clock when Half-Breed Joe, who 
had been watching for the approach of the red-skins, 
gave warning that they were coming. 

The savages crept stealthily, Indian fashion, to the 
front door. Soon we could hear them trying the 
other entrances. On reaching the window in the 
addition, they carefully raised it, after breaking its 
slender fastening. 

One of the red-skins then got in, opened the door 
leading from the little room, and listened, while the 
whites crouched out of sight and breathless. 

The other Indians then crawled through the win- 
dow. There was silence foramoment. Before they 
could leave the little room, a volley from guns and 
pistols was fired at them, as the light of a “bull’s- 
eye” lantern was turned on them. 

The uncovering of this lantern by Joe was the pre- 
arranged signal for the attack by the settlers. Four 
of the Indians fell, mortally wounded; one tried to 
escape, but was disabled by a ball from the half- 
breed’s six-shooter. 

As one of the party of six red-skins met by Joe 


; Was evidently at large, and might at any moment 


come with others to revenge his comrades’ fate, 
there was no time to be lost in seeking the shelter of 
Fort Ridgely. 

The dead savages were hurriedly thrown into the 
bushes, and the wounded man was bound and put 
into one of the wagons, which, with their occupants 
fortunately reached the fort in safety. 





+o 
OUR BLOCKS. 


For the structure which we raise, 
Time is with material filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 





————— 


HOW I SAW THE QUEEN. 


From a Correspondent. 


Not very long ago an English friend of ours in- | 


vited us to her charming country-house in Bucking- 
hamshire. When country invitations are given in 


B—,” 
15th.” 
We were well pleased to leave London, where, in 
spite of some gaiety and lingering sunshine, the dull- 
ness common to autumn was setting in. When we 
arrived at our friend’s station, after two hours’ rail- 
way journey, the country seemed particularly re- 
freshing. In England a look of verdure remains 
long after summer days are gone. Here the hedge- 


wrote our friend, “from the 10th to the 


| rows had some trailing, whitish vines, the fields were 


still green, and the lanes, hemmed in by holly, laurel 


| or box, looked picturesque in spite of the dying 


foliage. 

We had a drive of an hour through one of those 
beautifully-cultivated rich districts which make all 
England seem either town or garden to American 
eyes. Then we entered a tall gateway, and found 
ourselves before B—— manor house, a pretty, ram- 
bling mansion, with low windows and a wide, hand- 
some doorway. 

It was five o’clock, the hour sacred in England to 
tea and the drawing-room, and we were soon chat- 
ting over a cup of tea about the fire. 

A Pleasant Surprise. 

“Oh, do you know,” said our host, “you are just 
in time for the Queen?” 

“For the Queen?” 

“O yes!’ he went on. “You know we are near 
Hughenden Manor, Lord Beaconsfield’s place, and 
Her Majesty is to visit him to-morrow, and I am one 
of the party invited to receive her at the station.” 

Only once before had the Queen visited a Prime 
Minister; that was many years ago. 

This present occasion had a peculiar significance, 
too, for it was in this very county, nay, in the same 
little town where she was to receive the mayor's ad- 
dress before driving to Hughenden, that, thirty 


| years ago, Lord Beaconsfield, when only plain Ben- 


jamin Disraeli, had failed utterly when he first tried 
to enter Parliament. The town elected another can- 
didate, and had treated him with exaggerated con- 
tempt. 

Now he stood at the head of the Government, and 
the Queen was coming to honor him socially on the 
very scene of his old defeat! Surely the wheel of 
fortune revolves with a curious, almost ironical, 
power of change. 

By ten o’clock next morning we were off driving 
down to High Wycombe, the station-town. Troops 
of people were going by, on foot or in open wagons, 
bent on seeing royalty. 

By the time we reached the outskirts of the town, 
signs of festivity appeared. Flags hung from win- 
dows, archways were erected from house to honse, 


“Do come to | 


42 


come, Victoria,” ““Empress of India,’’ and the like, 
were waving in the wind. 

We went into the little railway-station, which was 
charmingly decorated; a rich crimson carpet had 
been laid down, and flowers and ferns grouped in 
every direction, the ordinary ugliness of a waiting- 
room transformed into a bower, while the doorways 
were hung with drooping green vines, and without, 
on the arrival-platform, a second carpet and some 
stands of tlowers were placed. 

On this outer platform we took our places. Being 
only a small party, there was no jostling and crowd- 
ing for places, and we sat down comfortably, while 
Lord C——, the Prince of Wales’s great friend, and 
the leading “county gentleman,” joined the group. 
Now there was some anxious waiting for Lord Bea- 
constield’s appearance, 

We had been there a few minutes watching the 
crowd surging over the bridge and hillside, when a 
fluttering and bustle at the other side of the platform 
announced the arrival of the mayor and twelve bur- 
gesses of the town. 

They wore silk hats and long black gowns trimmed 
| With velvet. Each carried a slender oaken rod. 
| The mayor was distinguished by a broad gold chain 
| worn about his neck. 
| At the head of the procession marched the mace- 
| bearer and the parish beadle in their gorgeous liv- 
| ery,—knee-breeches, sky-blue coats and cocked hats, 
| blazing with gold lace. One bore before him the 
| mace, a huge gilt bauble, and the other the great 

civic sword, according to ancient custom. 

| Behind them came the mayor's daughter, a pretty 
| girl of sixteen, in a black velvet costume, carrying a 
| superb bouquet, which she was to present to the 
| Queen on her arrival. 

| The village dignitaries had arranged themselves in 
| a stately row across the platform, with their pom- 
| pous mace-bearer and beadle conspicuous in the 
| front, when a sudden hush came over the company 
| like that which marks a theatrical “stage effect,” and 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 


appeared upon the platform. He is a man whose 
face and figure—the clear olive-tinted skin, dark 
}eurling hair and half-veiled, meditative eye—are 
well known in print on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but the real man has something singularly impres- 
sive in his look and bearing. 

Fastidious in every detail of dress, polished and 
courtly in manner, rhetorical in speech, he conveys 
an impression of reserve force and power. You feel 
instinctively that beneath the outward man lie en- 
ergy, ambition, resolve. 

These, battling against the obstacles of thirty 
years, had led him to where he stood that day. 
What a bridge of strange events divided and yet 
held together the time of his former failure and his 
present success! 

Lord Beaconsfield exchanged very little conversa- 
| tion with any one, only nodding to a few personai 
| friends, He stood somewhat apart, while everybody 
watched intently for the expected train, and the 
band played fitfully strains of “Madame Angot” and 
“Nancy Lee,” and the crowd increased in numbers, 

Suddenly there are crashing strains of the national 
anthem; everybody stands up in involuntary obedi- 
ence to the signal, and every man has his hat in his 
hand. 

Up comes the train to where we stand, the engine 
| decorated and garlanded gaily, the engineer and 
| fireman in livery, the train highly finished and rich- 
| ly curtained. One long carriage, like an American 
drawing-room car, is in front, and through its broad 
plate-glass windows we can see three ladies seated 
upon sofas of buff silk. 





The Queen. 

The door is flung open, everybody presses forward. 
Three deafening cheers fill the air. Lord Beacons- 
field advances to the door of the railway-carriage. 
The mayor and burgesses stand behind him with 
their address of welcome in a parchment-roll. A 
plainly-dressed little lady descends, It is the Queen. 
Then follow cheers for Her Majesty. 

Following her are the Princess Beatrice, and the 
usual lady and gentleman in waiting. 

While the address was being read, I observed the 
group closely, for were not two of them, at least, 
prominent figures in the history of our time? 

The Queen is much smaller than her pictures rep- 
resent her. From her face all traces of youth have 
gone, with the delicate fairness which once made it 
pretty; but it is a wonderfully clever face. 

The eyes are full of intelligence, the smile is very 
quick and sweet, and the expression kindly. Plain 
features, a florid color and a growing tendency to 
stoutness, are all redeemed by her expression and 


| her easy dignity of manner. 
| 





Indeed, her life has been one long lesson in dignity 

and grace, so that awkwardness in her would be al- 

| most unpardonable. Her personal manner, her 
| voice and pleasant speech, are peculiarly winning. 

The mayor's address, offering, according to an an- 
cient custom, the “freedom of the city,’ was re- 
ceived by the Queen with pleasant bows and smiles, 
though such formalities must be tiresome enough. 
Then the mayor's daughter stepped forwardwith her 
flowers, but being embarrassed, she faltered in her 
little speech, and the Queen kindly took the bouquet, 
saying,— 

“Thank you; I am very much obliged. They are 
beautiful;” thereby relieving the poor young woman 
of further embarrassment. 

Comment being made on this later, we were told 
that the Queen is always ready, good-naturedly to 
relieve any one embarrassed in her presence, by say- 
ing something kindly, or turning public attention 





The half-breed then showed how the room in the| banners with various loyal mottoes such as “Wel-' from them in some thoughtful way. 
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The Queen now whispered to Lord Beacons- | 
field, and turning to the mayor and burgesses, 


he said that he was desired by Her Majesty to | their coats, or sprig of green in the hat-band; | 


thank her loyal subjects for their kind reception; 
then in a brief speech, beautifully worded and 
graceful in the extreme, he spoke of her devo- 
tion to the welfare of her people, and of the | 
blessings they enjoyed in living under such a 
sovereign. 

The civie dignitaries bowed low and retired a 
pace or two; the band again took up the strains 
of the national anthem, and cheers were renewed 
by the strong English voices. 


THE QUEEN'S 


Lord Beaconsfield now gave the Queen his arm 
and led her through the waiting-room, where she 
paused a moment to look at the decorations, and 
then passed out to the carriage, a barouche, 
drawn by four handsome grays, with postilions 
in pale blue jackets and white silk hats. 

Lord Beaconsfield and the gentleman in wait- 
ing got into a plain brougham, and the two ear- 
riages moved slowly away. 





The Town and People. 


The town was supposed at this time to be 


closed to all traffie, or even foot-passengers, but 
the gentlemen of the party offered to escort us 
through it that we might observe the decora- 
tions. Accordingly, leaving word to have the 
carriage meet us at the inn, we started off on 
foot, passing along a hilly road into the principal 
street, 





LORD BEACONSFIELD'’S KFSIDENCE. 


Here doorways and windows were crowded, | 
and as we went the two young noblemen in the 
party were received with loud cheers, and reed 
monstrations of that peculiar loyalty which the 
townsfolk feel for the ‘county 
It impressed me very much. 


gentlemen.” | 


I thought of an American country gentleman | 
walking through his town and finding himself 
courtesied to on every side, cheered as he passed 
a group of people, and gazed upon with rever- 
ence and embarrassment when he condescended 
to stop and say a word or two to an honest trades- 
man in the doorway of his shop! 

I never saw anything prettier in a simple way 
than the air of the little town in its brave holiday 
attire: nothing gandy, but a fluttering of many 
colors, flowers and greenery on every side. 











The women were gaily dressed, the men 
“smartened’’ by a bright necktie, a flower in 


the babies and children looked freshly washed 
for the occasion, 
“J suppose,” said my neighbor at a dinner- 


party that evening, “you can hardly realize our | 


feeling for the Queen, Not one of the men pres- 
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ent to-day but would cheerfully lay down his life | 


for Her Majesty.” 


“It is all very nice over here,”’ 


said my friend, 
laughing, ‘‘and I admire it for you from your 
point of view; but I scarcely think it would do 
for America to feel that way—let us say for 
Mrs. Hayes.” L. o. L 


> 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 


During the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, a 
party of workmen from certain potteries in 
New Jersey visited it. 





Nothing but white ware, 
coarse in design and finish, had ever been man- 
ufactured at these potteries, and the men knew 
literally nothing of the extent to which the art 
of designing and decorating china has been car- 
ried in other countries, 

Mr. George Smith, the Superintendent of the 


South Kensington Mu- | 


seum in England, hap- 


building, giving a run- 
ning lecture on pot- 
tery, from the sun- 
dried clay-pots of the 
mound-builders to the 
marvellous 
wares of 
faitnce of Limoges. 

The workmen list- 
ened in si’ nee, put- 
ting now . then a 
keen, comprehensive 
question. They had 
but the one day’s holi- 
day,and soon returned 
home. The event was 
so trivial that Mr. 
Smith soon forgot all 
about it. 

A week later, two of 
these men came back, 
bringing with them 
two or three vases, 
dishes, ete., of exqui- 
site outline and effective decoration. The Eng- 
lishman looked at them with astonishment, 

“It is incredible that you can have made these 
things!’ he exelaimed. 


ov 


When did you go to work at them? 


“The day you gave them to us, sir,” was the | 


modest reply. 

After he returned to England, and before his 
death, the great artist was accustomed to tell 
this story, adding, ‘And then I understood the 
secret of American success.” 

Here is another anecdote which more particu- 
Two sis- 
ters ina Western city, forced to earn their own 
living, determined to become architects. 


larly tonches on the suecess of women. 


“It is the work for which our talent and taste | 
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pened to meet them, | 


and good - naturedly 
accompanied them | 
through the main 


Satsuma | 
China, or, 


“Why, here are some | 
of the most advanced ideas I gave vou carried | 
| into effect! 
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| 
| strance. 

They entered as students in the office of Mr. 
Piipeceny a well-known architect, passed through 


| . . | 
| the required course ‘of study, and opened an 


| office of their own. 

A wealthy gentleman wishing to build a coun- 

| try-seat, applied to Mr. L—— for a design. He 
was overcrowded with work, and referred him 

|to these ladies. The design was finished, the 

| house built. 

| “What do I owe you?” he asked. 

“Did the design satisfy you as well as if Mr. 
L—— had furnished it?” 

“Quite as well. It was as fine and as correct 
in outline and in detail as any of his that I have 
seen.” 

“Then our price is the same as his.” 


By application and perseverance these women | 


have deserved success, and have obtained it. 
————_ +o — 


OUTWARDS OR HOMEWARDS. 


Still are the ships that in haven ride, 
Waiting fair winds or turn of the tide; 
Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the glorious ocean wide. 

O wild hearts, that yearn to be free, 
Look, and learn from the ships of the sea! 





Bravely the ships, in the tempest tossed, 
Buffet the waves till the sea be crossed; 
Not in despair of the haven fair, 
Though winds blow backward and leagues be lu-t. 
O weary hearts, that yearn for sleep, 
Look, and learn from the ships on the deep! 
The Spectator. 
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CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS. 

Sheridan, who knew roues «and _ politicians 
thoroughly, makes a character in one of his 
comedies say, *‘Conscience has no more to do 
with gallantry than it has with polities.’”’ The 
sentiment is a shamefully bad one, and yet we 
| fear it is still as popular with politicians as it is 
with roues. 

The times are not any worse now than they 
were when Sheridan sneered at conscience in 
| politics. Even in the patriotic days when the 

colonies were struggling to enforce the maxim, 
| “Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
| there were those who ridiculed the idea of hon- 
esty in politics as a high-flown notion. An anec- 
dote of those days illustrates this disposition. 

James Otis had in 1760 become so popular with 
the Boston patriots that they determined to elect 
| him a Representative to the General Court, such 
being the legal name of the Legislature. One 
day, Otis, meeting a Boston member of the 

Court, a wily politician, who had seeured an 

election for several years, remarked,— 

“They talk of sending me to the next General 
| Court.’’ 
“You have, Mr. Otis,’’ replied the politician, 
| “ten times the learning and ability that I have, 
but you won't sueceed in the General Court,— 
you know nothing of human nature.” 

‘Indeed!’ answered Otis, with a smile. “T 





| wish you would give me some lessons.” 

“T will do so with pleasure, and begin now. 
What meeting do you go to?” 

“Dr. Sewall’s,”’ said Otis, referring to the 
pastor of the Old South Church. 

“Very well! You must stand up in sermon- 
time, look devout and attentive. 
family prayers?” 

*ig”” 

“It would be well if you did. 
does your family consist of?” 


Do you have 


How many 


“Four or five, generally, but now T have an 
addition,—one of Dr. Sewall’s members, who is 
a nurse to my wife.” 

“That's the very thing. You must talk re- 
ligion with her, and have family prayers at least 
once while she is in the house. 
ean do you much harm or good. 


That woman 
She will spread 
the flame of your piety throughout Dr, Sewall’s 
church, 
| “Let me tell you,’ 


continued the politician 
| without a conscience, “how I manage. Two or 
three weeks before an election comes on, I send 
to the cooper and get all my casks put in order. 
I say nothing about the number of hoops. I 
send also to the mason and have some job done 
to the hearths and the chimneys. The carpenter 
is hired to make repairs in the roof. I often go 
| down to the ship-yards about eleven o'clock, 
when they break off to take their drink, and 
enter into conversation with them. They all, 
coopers, carpenters, masons and shipwrights, 
vote for me.” 

Otis and the crafty demagogue parted. Both 
were elected to the next General Court. By 
means similar to those he used in persuading the 
people to elect him, the politician got the House 
to appoint him a member of the Governor's 
Council. 
visit the ship-vards. On his next visit, one of 
the men remarked, with 2 sarcastic smile.— 

| You don't come to see us so often as you did 
| before you got into the Council.” 
“Well, boys, that’s true,”’ said the intriguing 


Then, for a long time, he neglected to | 





best fit us,’’ they said, in answer to all remon-| politician, with a laugh; “but the fact is, my 


| time is all taken up. Besides, don’t you know 
that the House of Representatives chooses the 
Council?” 

Human nature is pretty much the same at all 
times, and political human nature is always the 
same,—that is, the mere politician always looks 
out for No. 1, conscience or no conscience, He 
|is one of the corrupting evils in a Republican 
| Government. 

It is a well-known fact that politics when fol- 

| lowed as a business, and high-toned morality 

never coalesce. Self-interest is the ‘thigher law”’ 

| to the mere politician, expediency his rule of 

life. His success is his duty. ‘‘The means are 
justified by the end,”’ is his motto. 

Such men are often honest in their private 
| lives, but in politics no trick is so ‘“‘vain’’ that 
they will not use it, no way so ‘‘dark”’ that they 
will not walk therein, if thereby they may gain 
a political advantage. Honorable men are re- 
pelled by their craftiness and falsehoods; ‘“‘lewd 
fellows of the baser sort’’ gravitate towards 
them. They are the tools of their trade. 

This is not an attractive analysis of a class of 
men who ought to be the honorable though un- 
salaried servants of the State. But **’tis true, 
and pity ‘tis ‘tis true.’’ 

We hope that none of the young men who 
read the Companion will ever become professional 
politicians. 


es 
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GRAVE-ROBBING. 

| The recent robberies of the grave have brought up 
some curious anecdotes of the state of affairs which 
existed in England about fifty years ago, when 
“body-snatching” was a regular trade. So skilful 
were the robbers, that they required but fifteen 
minutes to draw a body from the grave. No trace 
was left of their work. 

One of these men, Burke, being in church one 
day, heard that passage of Scripture read which de- 
scribes how Hazael killed the king by smothering 
him with a wet cloth. This method struck Burke as 
sure and safe from detection, and by it he committed 
many murders for the sake of the profit he reaped 
from the sale of the dead bodies. The devil can be 
| found even behind a text of Scripture by those who 
| want to find him. 
| When Burke’s murders were discovered, the Eng- 

lish public were seized with a panic. One of the 
oddest manifestations of this craze was the queer 
devices of dying persons to protect their bodies from 
the resurrectionists. In Buckinghamshire a Major 
Backhouse, an old East Indian officer, was buried by 
his own orders in front of his house, on a solid pyra- 
mid of flint, twelve feet square at the base, in which 
he was placed upright, a drawn sword in his hand. 
| A baronet of Yorkshire was buried at night ten 
feet deep in a level potato-field, the ground being 
ploughed up at once to remove all chance of diseov- 
ery. Another country gentleman’s coffin was swung 
tothe branches of an oak tree in front of his hall 
door. Another was covered with twenty tons of stone, 
and still another cased in lead and hung to a beam 
of his own barn. 
The terror extended even to this country, and pre- 
cautions against grave-robbery were more common 





| 


fifty years ago than now, when there is more danger. 

There is yet standing near one of the iron furnaces 
of Kentucky a square brick building, in the upper 
room of which the body of a former owner, by his 
own request, remained for twenty years unburied, 
the lower apartment being furnished and oceupied 
by his wife and family as an arbor. 

Cremation is just now strongly urged by its advo- 
cates as the only certain protection for the dead. 
There is, however, as yet but one cremation furnace 
in the country, a private one in western Pennsylva- 
nia, built by Dr. LeMoyne, of old Abolition noto- 
riety. 

-—— +o 


A MOTHER’S DEVOTION. 

A touching story is told of the wife of a noted 
General in the Union Army. He was a graduate of 
West Point, and had a national reputation as an en 
gineer. He married a young, beautiful girl, who, 
as soon as she became his wife, resolved to be 2 real 
“helpmeet” to him. 

Finding that his work required a vast amount of 
caleulation, she set to work to qualify herself to aid 
him by the study of the higher mathematics. Dur 
ing the first fifteen years of their marriage, she was 
his constant companion, and assisted him in all the 
calculations required by some of the most important 
engineering works in the country. 

As her boys grew up, she fitted them for college. 
studied with them under their French and German 
masters, joined in all their sports and plans. ‘Moth- 
er’ was not only their teacher, but their intimate 
friend and confidant. 

Many women feel that they have fulfilled their 
duty to their children when they nurse them through 
teething, measles, etc., and have embroidered their 
dresses throughinfaney. Then they hand them over 
to the tailor, the dressmaker, the teacher, and to 
what other influences circumstances happen tv 
develop. 

This lady kept step with her boys on to manhool, 
held them close to her by every tie of taste, of mind, 
and of soul. 

The war broke out, and father and sons went te 
| the hattle-field. She conld not follow them any 
| longer; shecould do nothing but prayforthem. One 
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of the boys was killed. Two months later, the other 
son and his father died, side by side, within an hour. 

When the news was told her, she folded her 
hands. ‘“*My work is done. God has no more use 
for me here,” she said. In a few hours she was 
dead, the physicians said, of a broken heart, if ever 
there was one. 

We hear constant plaudits of women who lead 
aggressive public lives; but the simple, true story of 
this gentle Christian lady has also its meaning and 
its lesson. 

—_ 
SELFISH PEOPLE. 

Some persons resemble 

Bell,”’ in the matter-of-fact view they take of things: 
“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

Mr. George Lunt tells of a washerwoman in New- 
buryport, with whose occupation a drought had in- 
terfered. When, at the close of the war of 1812, the 
news arrived that peace had been declared, ail the 
bells in town were rung for joy. Learning the cause 
of the jubilation, she peevishly exclaimed,— 

“Peace! peace! What’s peace when there’s no 
water?” 

A similar illustration of the cool, selfish way of 
looking at affairs is given by Dean Ramsay, of 
Edinburgh. 

The old Greyfriar’s Church caught fire of a Sun- 
day morning. <A family in a house whose back win- 
dows looked out upon the scene were preparing to 
gotochurch. The young people, seeing the edilice 
in flames, cried, “Fire! fire!’ 

Immediately the whole household was in a state of 
confusion and alarm. The cook, an old woman who 
had agreed to look after the housemaid’s duties 
while she went to church, came panting up stairs. 

“Oh, what is't? what is’t?’’ she exclaimed. 

“Q Kitty, look here! the Greyfriar’s Church is on 
fire!”’ 

“Is that a’, miss? Whata fright ye gi’ed me! I 
thought ye said the parlor fire was out.” 





—— 
AN INCIDENT. 


The Scotch have long been noted for their strict | 


observance of the Lord’s Day. The late Lady Janet 
Colquhoun used to tell an incident of her childhood 
by way of illustration. She had a devout nurse, who 
allowed on the Sabbath none of the walks, or books, 
or music, common on week-days. 

The little Janet strolled out one Sunday, unseen 
by the nurse, and found her way to the sea-shore, a 
long distance from the castle. To her great delight 
she came across a large number of shell-fish, and | 
proud of her discovery, hurried back to the castle to 
show them to nursie. The old woman looked at | 
them a moment, and then said, gently,— 

“T think, my dear, you should not have gathered 
them on the Sabbath day. You had better put them 
again where you found them.” 

Poor Janet trudged back again over the long road 
with a heavy heart, and deposited her treasure on 
the shore, as nearly as she could judge in the spot 
where she had found them. 

The incident made an impression on her mind that 
was not forgotten. Most persons will denounce the 
conduct of the nurse as unreasonable and bigoted; 


. but it is well to remember that an extremely rigid 


religious education does not as a rule mature into 
moral delinquency. It is to be preferred to the 
looseness of religious principle that goes to the other 
extreme, and forms no habits of devotion or of re- 
straint. 
ee ee 

THE SPEAKER OF THE COMMONS. 

The Speaker of the English House of Commons 
has a hard life. He must always be present from 


the beginning to the close of its sessions, and as | 


these begin late in the afternoon, and sometimes 
last till morning, his constitution needs to be of the 
strongest to endure the fatigue. He must keep the 
House in order, and compel the observance of all 
rules, which is no easy task in times of political | 
excitement. 

After his election to this important post, he is ex- 
pected to lay aside his party preferences, and main- 
tain the most rigid impartiality. He does not allow 
the reading of speeches, but calls any member to 


order who attempts to read froma manuscript. Dur- 


ing a vote, the House is emptied, those voting “‘Aye,” 
passing into a lobby on the right of the Speaker, and 
those voting “No,” into a lobby on the left. Every- 
body in the House at the time of voting must vote. 


The Speaker holds his office during an entire Par- | 
liament, which jlasts seven years, unless sooner dis- 
For his hard service he re- 
ceives the generous compensation of twenty - five 


solved by the Queen. 
thousand dollars per year and 
the Peerage, 
be blamed for coveting. 


ee — 


THE SURPRISED FARMER. 


Wordsworth’s ‘Peter | 


a furnished house. 
When his term of office expires, he is promoted to | 
which gives him a seat in the House of 
Lords, a reward which an ordinary man could hardly 


ecdotes of himself besides giving a detailed account 
of family matters. 

When the coach stopped, off they jumped, and 
much to the man’s confusion, several gentlemen ad- 
dressed his companion as “Judge Story.” 

“You see,” said the man, in telling the story, “he 
knew all about farming and the country so well that 
I took him for a farmer, just like myself, so told him 
all sorts of trash about myself; but when I heered 
him called Judge Story, I felt jest as if I could have 

| slinked through the leetliest keyhole in the uni- 


| verse.” 
a — 


THE amet AND OTHER 


. 
| Do not forget that we can send you almost 
jany paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the ( ompanion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. See our 
Club List. 
places acie nectar 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

For the benetit of any of our readers who may 
have overlooked our Prize List, No. 3, we republish 
it below, and in so doing, would express our pleasure 
in the lively competition already begun, which 
evinces a growing interest in this department of the 
Companion that is very satisfactory to us. 

Our young friends would do well to bear in mind | 
that, if not successful, they can have their articles 
returned on payment of postage, and alse, that al- 
though but one person can take the prize, all will be 
alike benetited by competing. 

We would, therefore, urge upon all to do their 
best, with the full assurance that whoever may be 
the prize-winner, no one will be a labor-loser. 

We are glad this project has met with such favor, 
and we may hint that we are devising even better | 
things for the future. 

All competitors must be under twenty years of | 
age, and subscribers to the Companion »—themselves 
or some other member of the household. 

| Suecessful competitors will receive prizes for the | 
articles specitied below, which must be submitted on | 


or before January 1, 1879, and addressed to the | 
“ Assistant Editor.” | 
Twenty Dollars for the best study of Fruit in | 
oil colors. Frames not required. 
Ten Dollars for the best original study of Head | 
in crayon. 
Ten Dollars for the best piece of original Music | 
set to verses published in Youth's Companion. 
Five Dollars for the best specimen of Mlumi- | y 
| nated Penmanship,—subject, Psalm 23. 
Five Dollars for the best Fret-Saw Match-Box, | 
original design. 
Five Dollars for the best original design for 
| Soldiers’ Monument. 
Five Dollars for the best Book-Mark of per- | 
forated card-board. 
| Five Dollars for the best Paper on the subject, 
“How I Spent my Vacation.” Not over ten or less 
than six pages common note-paper. | 
All articles must be strictly original. 
| All subscribers who intend to compete must send | 
0 the “Assistant Editor’’ for a copy of the rules, in- 
pe a three-cent stamp. | 
\ 


+o 
|A MARRIAGE PROPOSAL ANSWERED. | 
Writing from Greentield, Conn., Rev. Dr. T. Bl 
Cuyler relates the following marriage incident which | 
happened there in “‘ye olden time.” Rev. Stephen | 
Mix made a journey to Northampton in 1696, in 
search of awife. He arrived at Rev. Solomon Stod- | 
dard’s, informed him of the object of his visit, and | 
that the pressure of home duties required the utmost | | 
despatch. 
| Mr. Stoddard took him into the room where his 
daughters were, and introduced him to Mary, Esther, 


| Christiana, Sarah, Rebekah and Hannah, ‘and then 
retired. 

Mr. Mix, addressing Mary, the eldest daughter, | 
said he had lately been settled at Wethersfield, and 
was desirous of obtaining a wife, and coneluded by 
offering her his heart and hand. 


for consideration. 

He rejoined that he was pleased that she asked for 
| suitable time for reflection, and in order to afford | 
| her the needed opportunity to think of his proposal, | 

he would step into an adjoining room and smoke a 
ee. with her father, and she could report to him. 


faving smoked his pipe, and sent a message to Miss | 
Mary that he was ready for her answer, she came in | 


and asked for further time for consideration. 
He replied that she could reflect still longer on 
the subject, and send her answer by letter to Weth- 
ersfield. In a few weeks he received her reply, 


which is probably the most laconic epistle of the | 


Here is the model letter, which 


kind mevtca sara 
llowed by a wedding: 


was soon 
“Northampton, 1696. 
“REV. STEPHEN eis 
MARY STODDARD.” 
The matrimonial Mix-ture took place on the 1st of | 


Dec., 1696, and proved to be compounded of most 
congenial elements. 


a \ ene 
GOOD MANNERS. 

“Manners must adorn knowledge,” says Lord | 

| Chesterfield, “and smooth its way through the 

| world.” But how may manners be defined? The 

| New York Observer says it is almost impossible, and 


| yet it gives these three explanations of good man- ! 


Judge Story, though a great man, was simple in ners: 


his habits and unostentatious in his manners. 


Pos- 


Elegant or polished manners are those which we | 


| guages, for thirty or forty different tongues may be 


| few Tahitians may also be heard. 


one American say you look out, you must look in.” 


She blushingly re- | oy R 
| plied that so important a proposition required time | THE GENUIN E ENG iL, ASH CHATTERBOX 





cessing that natural dignity which needs not formal- Sometimes see in people accustomed to mix a great | Bosom Studs irom $1 to $3. 


ity and fashion, he was aff: deal in the world, especially the fashionable world. | 
. < hion he Ww as affable to all persons, and They are partly natural, as the result of such mix- | 
en sportive to his friends. He loved to talk with | ture; partly studied by those who set much store by | 
the common people, and often had “a dish of dis- | a ching, snd who ‘put on company Manners as | 
course” with the miller who supplied him w they put on full dress. 
or the farmer who t peed San ee geen, | | A sweet manner, when the effort to please is too 
armer who brought the hay. | evident, the affability too deliberate, the flattery too 
Once, when travelling to hold court, he mounted | gross, is rarely agreeable; but a slight soupcon of 
the coachman’s box. Finding a common man by his “the fact, acc in magn is, however we may disclaim | 
idle, lhe: began; a6 Was Wis Custoin..@ coneesiabion: he fact, acceptable to all, especially to the gentler | 


The man was soon drawn out, and told several an- , 





eA courtly manner, which we now and then come, 


across, chiefly in elderly gentlemen, is fast becoming | 
a thing of the past. It reminds us of traditions of 
the days of chivalry, when ladies were accustomed 
to consider themselves superior beings, and to exact 
the most exaggerated services from men as matters 
of course. In our days of free and easy intercourse 
between the sexes, a courtly or ultra-gallant manner 
rather puts us out, and makes us fee 1a kind of re- 
straint or stiffness, as if We should sit straight and 
speak very precisely. 
- 
A MODERN BABEL. 

San Francisco might be called the City of Lan- 
heard among its cosmopolitan population, Among 
them, English, German, Spanish, Italian and French, 
are in common use. But there are hundreds who 
converse in Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Russian, Greek, Hebrew, Slavic, and various Euro- 
pean dialects. There are also a few Tartars, two or 
three Arabs, a dozen Japanese, a couple of Esqui- 
mmaux, and a number of Aleutians who also speak 
Russian. The Chinese is spoken by thousands, a 
The difficulties 
with which foreigners have to contend in learning 
English is illustrated by the following: 

The Frenchman is the slowest to master the intri- 
cacies of our mother tongue, and honestly admits 
that he can never get “ze i: anguage” where he wants 
it. This is illustrated by the American conduc tor 
who told a French passenger to “look out” as the 
train passed over a bridge. The Gaul was already 
looking out of the w indow, and upon being sternly 
requested for asecond time to “look out!” he shoved 
his head still further into space, and came near los- 
ing it. Escaping with his topknot slightly scarified, 
he exclaimed, with a characteristic shrug of his 
shoulders,— 

“It is ze beauty of ze Anglais language that when 


+o 
HOW HE GOT A PASS. 

The art of putting things so as to produce the con- 
viction which is followed by action was known to a 
| pore fellow injured by a railroad accident out West. 
The Transcript tells the story: 

He was a brakeman, and had been hurt in the dis- 
charge of his duty. His home was in the East, and 
the road which he had served passed him to the ter- 
minus of its line. The next did the same, and also 
the next; but at last he came to a — rintendent 
who hesitated. The poor fellow pleaded his case. 
He was a railroad man. He had been hurt at his 


| post. He had been passed by all the other roads. 
“All very well,” said the ‘superinte ndent; “but I 
can’t see my way clear to give you a pass. If you 


were working for a farmer, and were to get hurt in 
| his employ, would you expect another farmer to get 
out — team and take you to the next town? 

No, sir,” said the brakeman; “not that exactly; 
put ‘if he was hitched up and going my way, I should 
think he was mighty mean if he wouldn’t give me a 


ride.” 
He got the pass. 
ee aeons 
THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 


We will send the Companion free to January | 
I, 1879, to all new subscribers sent us during | 2 
| the month of December of this year. 








We mein only a few of the many choice things we 
have suitable for Christmas Presents. For full descrip- 
tions and a complete list of articles, we refer you to our 


PREMIUM List. 
BOOKS. 


Cc wore BOOKS for Boys and Girls. 
= CE SETS oF BOOKS, both of History 
omane 


(Latest Edition) for onl 
DITEE NS’ COMPLE TE WoRKs, 16 volumes. 


12. 
| WAV VEREY NOVELS, 25 vols. Price only $165 
| CHAMBERS’ Complete ENCYCLOP EDIA. 
English Edition. 10 vols, 8000 pages. Price only $20. 





Moshontont Tools. 





A better Saw than any other sold at double the price. 
| Send for full description, or read it in our issue of Dec. 5th. 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit for only $1. 
Carving Tools, $1. 
| Companion Plane and Tool Holder, $1. 

See full List of Tools in our PREMIUM LIsT. 


Articles for School Use, >, Artic les for the Fam- 
jily, Toilet Articles, Fine Wri = Desks, 
| Portfolios, and Articles for Ladies’ Use. 
See pages 362, 363 and 364 of PREMIUM List. 


Jewel ry. 


Gold Rings.—Gold Rings with costly Stones. 
Sleeve Buttons from $1 to $9 per pair. 
Gold Pins from $1 to $7. 

Gold Ear Drops from $1 to $8. 






Gold Chains from $1 to $10. 
Gold Lockets, from $1 to $18. 


Silver Ware. 


Elegant Silver Pl insed Service of 9 pieces, 
worth $65, for only $5 
See full dese ription of i se and other goods on page 
376 and 377 of our Premium List. Order at once, to en- 
sure prompt delivery for Christmas. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
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FLORILINE. 


66 FLORILINE.” —FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 

clean: partially decayed teeth from all par: isites or liv- 

ing timalcule,”’ leaving them pearly white, imparting 

a Yelighttul fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a fo 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is peticetly 
harmless, 

Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No.4 
London, England, and retailed every wher 


EMBOSSED PICTURES — 


For Decorating and Faney Work. Fin 
ed, inc luding Flowers, Birds, Heads. 1 « 
ures, {c. 7 sheets for 3c; 
Embossed Crosses, 4x7 
ington to Hayes, I5e. 
States, lic. Cat 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW ‘YEAR CARDS. 


Immense variety, l2c, lic, I8e, 2le, 24e, 27c 
39c, 45c, 5le, Sde and We a dozen. 


fee 


35 do. 


It thoroughly 








3} OXFORD ST., 






1 mw, 
Coats of , 





30c, 33e, ste, 


Stamp Al- 
2 pages, 530 





ic. Cu renkars and 10 stamps. de. 
. TRIFET (established in 1866) 
_61 Court Street, B oston, Mass. 


EDUCATE 


YOUR BOYS! 

. er Re 
Give them a Printing Press, 
ALL PRICES-FROM $1, to $100. 
BUSINESS MEN 

Do your own Printing. “Economy 
fia Wealth.” The best and cheapest 
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From Ten to Fifteen Years 
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ducer of beauty, which overcomes every impertection of 
the skin, rendering it soft and clear. 
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For the Companion. 
THAT’S MY BOY! 


Big bine eyes with roguish twinkle; 
Dimples ever running riot; 
Busy tongue that’s never quiet; 
Forehead fair, with ne’er a wrinkle; 
Clust’ring hair of sunny hue; 
Nose a little snub, ’tis true, — 
That’s my boy! 


Fan and mischief never stopping; 
Teasing now for “pants and boots, 
And a truly gun that shoots,” 

Kisses on my cheek fast dropping,— 
Phen away with shout and hop,— 
rill Levy, “O merey, stop!” 

fhat’s my boy! 


Never ending, still beginning: 
Pockets full of dirt and crumbs; 
Crazy over horns and drums; 
Noise in all things ever winning; 
sraueing he of ** Jim” is master, 
While / run for white court-plaster,— 
lhat’s my boy! 
Do you hear a fearful noise? 
Do you scent a burning smell? 
Do vou hear a ecurdling yell 
Loud enough for twenty boys? 
Do you hear, while at your prayers, 
Some one tumbling down the stairs? 
Phat’s my boy! 





So it goes,—some pain, some pleasure, 
Wonder I, ’twixt tear and simile, 
Will it be thus all the while, 

Joy and grief in equal measure ? 
Shall L ery, in bitter sorrow, 

In some dread, far-off to-morrow, 


° 


Phat’s my boy? 
Ah, 10, no! Mothers’ eyes look far ahead, 
And mine see, with tender pride, 
$y a gray-haired woman’s side, 
One whom, now that years have sped, 
Brave, yet gentle, is her stay; 
One of whom she'll proudly say, 
That’s my boy! 
Cora EF. CAMPBELL SIBERRY, 


ee 
For the Companion, 
“ONE MORE OPPORTUNITY.” 


“T have always felt a great interest in the re- 
ligious welfare of those I employ,” said the late 
George Moore, the English philanthropist. 

He was accustomed to invite all the people in 
his service to daily prayers. He trained them 
to a sense of religious duties in Bible classes. 
He employed Bible readers to instruct them. He 
provided for their wants at his own expense in 
their sickness, and gave to all who had been 
faithful to his interests » competence at last out 
of the earnings of the firm. 

Besides the great charities that he founded,— 
the Commercial ‘Travellers’ Schools, the Hospi- 
tals for Incurables, the Ragged Schools,—he ob- 
tained situations for hundreds of poor young 
nen by personal effort, helped scores of young 
men in his Bible classes to prepare themselves 
for the ministry, for missionary service and use- 
ful Christian work, and he never lost sight of the 
spiritual interest of any person he befriended, 

Mr. Moore, in early life, had been subject 
to great temptations, and had been delivered 
from their influence. ‘The recollections of these 
perilous times in his own history made him very 
compassionate towards others. 

His contidence was sometimes abused by those 
whom he employed or befriended. In dealing 
with when advised to use severe 
measures, he would refer to the father or mother, 
wife or child, of the offender, and would usually 
say, 


such cases, 





“Give him one more chance; one more oppor- 
tunity.”* 

One day a new man in his employment, recent- 
ly from the country, became wildly intoxicated, 
rushed into the streets, and struck a policeman 
who attempted to arrest him. He was brought 
to public trial, and the notoriety given to the cir- 
cumstance seemed likely to bring discredit upon 
the tirm. 

George Moore's partners resolved upon the 
man’s dismissal, But George Moore decided 
differently. 


| ing of Christian love that had been bestowed up-|and returned with a little food—bread and fullagain out of the eight-quart jug, and emptied 
|} on him in the hour of need. 





| 
| 
| completed its appointment. 
| 
| 





| 


“Give him one more opportunity,” he said; | 


‘one more opportunity.” 
When the young man learned Mr. Moore’s de- 
cision, his heart was softened, and he resolved 
with all the strength of purpose he could com- 
mand to begin a temperate life. 

“Your to he wrote to Mr. 
Moore, “has left a deep impression on my mind, 
which T hope L may never outlive, 


behavior me,” 


These, sir, 
are the considerations which induce me to de- 
clare that from this time it is my firm intention 
to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, and may 
Giod support me in my resolution.” 

The young man beeame an abstainer and a 
useful man, and justitied the conduct and conti- 
dence of his Christian friend. As he grew older, 
he felt more and more how great was the bless- 


“One more opportunity!’ It is the word of 
hope Christ speaks in His Gospel. Is it not the 


counsel that charity should more often offer for | 


9 


the erring? 
portunity.” 


‘One more chance; one more op- 
H. B 


> 
A PORTRAIT OF THE SULTAN. 
An Englishman who served as a correspondent 
of a London journal during the recent war gives 
| this pen-and-ink sketch of the sultan. The 
|apartment into which he was ushered, he says, 
“was by no means suinptuously furnished; three 
gilt chairs, a couch, a clock, two vases of some 
value, a little table, and a couple of paintings 





“Inappearance, his majesty—who, I believe, is 
about thirty-seven years of age—is not unlike 
the typical English philosopher He has a very 
grave face, is of sallow complexion, and has, 
since his elevation to the throne, worn an anx- 
ious expression, to which, it is said, he was a 
stranger before he became sultan, 

“He speaks in a very low tone of voice, without 
any such gestures as most Orientals indulge in, 
and dresses altogether in European fashion, with 
| the one exception of the fez, which, of course, he 
always carries. 

“It is not his habit to wear either rings or jew- 
elry; plain pear! studs adorn his shirt-front—that 





is all. Except when giving state audiences, or 
presiding at state ceremonies, he wears no order 


or ribbon. 

“As he converses a melancholy smile frequent- 
ly crosses his features; he gives an observer the 
idea that he is weary, and indeed sad, and it is 
very possible, indeed, that he is. 

“Of a nervous temperament, he is rather above 
middle height, somewhat broad across the chest, 
possessing powerful hands, generally speaking, 
a fairly strong man. 

“He wears both whiskers and mustache, leans 
his head somewhat forward habitually, as though 
thinking. While talking he has a habit, when 
not smoking, of playing with some article or 
other which may chance to lie upon the table. 

“Every now and then he would produce from 
a side-pocket a note-book in which to jot down 
anything which might appear to him worthy of 
remembrance. 

“In visiting the sultan I was usually accompa- 
nied by the marshal of the palace, Said Pasha, 
and on these occasions we invariably found his 
majesty standing by the side of the table waiting 
our arrival. 

“On my entering the room he always shook 
me by the hand, asked me, in a few Turkish 
words, how I was, and then, taking a chair for 
himself, motioned me to sit down. 

“As I did so, Said Pasha was commanded to 
take another seat, after which the sultan offered 
me a cigarette from his case, and, lighting his 
own at the candle, told me to do the same. 

“Generally speaking, the eunuchs or any other 
attendants who chanced to be present were or- 
dered to retire, and they then went usually into 
the next room but one, where they could, had 
they been so disposed, see into the apartment 
where we were, but whence they could not hear 
a word of what passed.’”’—Gay’s Plevna, the Sul- 
tan and the Porte. 


cil asain za 
FIVE DAYS WITH BRIGANDS. 

Signor Sarconi, an Italian Deputy Vice-Chan- 
cellor, while travelling in a hired vehicle, was 
captured by brigands. He remained with them 
five days, and his experience is narrated by a 
London correspondent. When the signor was 
about six miles from Potenza, he was aroused 
from his reverie by two gruff voices bidding the 
driver pull up. 

Presently two sinister faces appeared at the 
window; two rifles were levelled at him; and he 
was told to alight immediately. Unarmed him- 
self, with noassistance near him for miles around, 
and the driver most likely an aceomplice of his 
assailants, there was nothing for it but to com- 





ily. 

Forthwith the brigands bound him hand and 
foot, carried him up the hill that ascended from 
the roadside, and on reaching a dense forest of 
beech trees, deposited him on the ground, 

They nivel 

ing some one hundred lire he had about him, 
and then they told him that unless five thousand 


seudi were paid for his ransom he would be put | 


to death. 

Vainly did he plead poverty and protest that 
his family did not possess that sum. His cap- 
tors were inexorable, and with many a brutal 
threat forced him to write to his relatives for the 
sum required, 

By this time it was nightfall, and with his 
hands and feet bound so tightly that the cords 
cut his flesh, he had to stretch himself full length 
on the bare, damp earth, while the brigands 
slept beside him. 


On the same spot, and very nearly in the same | 
position, he spent the whole night and part of | 


the next day with scarce a morsel of food or a 
drop of drink, till he received orders to march. 

His feet were just so far left free as to enable 
him to walk with difficulty over the heights and 
hollows of their devious path, and when his swol- 
len and aching limbs forced from him an invol- 
untary cry of pain, his captors would push him 
before them with the muzzles of their rifles, and 
keep him in perpetual fear of being shot by ac- 
cident. 

Four days and four nights of this bodily and 
mental torture did he undergo, till on the fifth 
day a chance of escape providentially appeared. 

The brigands, who always kept him tightly 
bound, had descended to the plain that morning, 


him of all his valuables, includ- | 


cheese, with some water. Having eaten their 
fill and given Signor Sarconi what remained, | 
they all three lay down to a siesta under the 
shadow of some plum trees. 

It was sunset before they rose and resumed 
| their march, Signor Sarconi’s legs being lefta 
| little freer to enable him to climb the hill over 
| which their journey lay. They had not gone far ' 

when he, being always a little ahead of his cap- 
tors, got a glimpse through the trees of five cara- 
| bineers who were patrolling the neighborhood. 
| The moment he saw the uniform and the red | 
stripe of their trousers he darted off towards 
| them, though they were a full rifle-shot away. 
| By this time the brigands had also seen the car- 
jabineers, and without further heed for their 
| captive, they took to their heels in the opposite 
| direction. 
| Signor Sarconi was at once unbound and con- 
veyed under an escort of two carabineers to his 
| overjoyed family at Corleto Perticara, while the 
| other three gave chase to the fugitives. 

These gentlemen, however, are still at large, 
| and their victim, in spite of all the conjugal and 
| filial care lavished on him, has not yet recovered 
from the privations and actual wounds inflicted 
on him during his five days’ captivity. 


| 


——_+@o—-—__—_—- 
For the Companion. 
SPELLING IN THE NURSERY. 


“G,u,n,” said Grace to Willie 
“What does that spell?” ‘1 
He is three, and she even. 
“G,u,n? Goose?” “Oh, dear! no!” 
“Rooster? Boy? Stick?” Each time 
yracie shook her curly head. 
“Taint conundrums I am giving, 
But a lesson-word instead. 


; 
don’t know.” 








“When a little boy shoots 
Ata rabbit, what goes off?” 
Gracie said, her face a study, 
As she quelled a little cough, 
Thinking he would surely guess it. 
“You're so stupid ! I’m quite hoarse 
Talking to you.” “What goes off? 
Why, the rabbit does, of course.” 
EARL MARBLE. 
ooo. 


ANIMAL JUDGMENT. 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century offers the 
following facts, obtained from Dr. Rae, the Arec- 
| tic explorer, to prove his assertion that animals 
| possess the faculties of judgment and reason. 
| Desiring to obtain some Arctic foxes, Dr. Rae 
|set various kinds of traps; but, as the foxes 
knew these traps from previous experience, he 
| was unsuccessful. Accordingly he set a kind of 
| trap with which the foxes in that part of the 
| country were not acquainted. 








| This consisted of a loaded gun, set upon a 
stand pointing at the bait. A string connected 


| the trigger of the gun with the bait, so that when | 


the fox seized the bait he discharged the gun, 
and thus committed suicide. 

In this arrangement the gun was separated 
from the bait by a distance of about twenty 
yards, and the string which connected the trig- 
ger with the bait was concealed throughout near- 
| ly its whole distance in the snow. 
| The gun-trap thus set was successful in killing 
| one fox, but not in killing a second; for the foxes 

afterwards adopted either of two devices where- 
| by to secure the bait without injuring them- 
| selves, 

| One of these devices was to bite through the 
| string at its exposed part near the trigger, and 
| the other device was to burrow up to the bait 
| through the snow at right angles to the line of 
| fire, so that, although in this way they dis- 


| charged the gun, they escaped without — 
the bait being pulled below the line of fire be- 


| fore the string was drawn sufficiently tight to 
| discharge the gun. 

| Now both of these devices exhibited a wonder- 
ful degree of what I think must fairly be called 
| power of reasoning. I have carefully interrogat- 
}ed Dr. Rae on all the circumstances of the case, 
jand he tells me that in that part of the world 
traps are never set with strings, so that there can 
have been no special association in the foxes’ 
minds between strings and traps. 

Moreover, after the death of fox number one, 
the track on the snow showed that fox number 
two, notwithstanding the temptation offered by 
the bait, had expended a great deal of scientific 
observation on the gun before he undertook to 
sever the cord. 

Lastly, with regard to burrowing at right 
angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rae, and a friend 
in whom he has confidence, observed the fact a 
sufficient number of times to satisfy themselves 
| that the direction of the burrowing was really to 
| be attributed to thought and not to chance. 
| 





a ae 
THE VINEGAR-JUG PUZZLE. 


The Interior tells of a smart boy who was an 
| adept in measuring liquids: 


You remember the eight-quart jug was full of 
| vinegar. The grocer had an order for four 
| quarts, but had only a three-quart and a five- 
quart measure in his store. The boy was not 
allowed to pour out and waste any of the vine- 
| gar, and he had no other vessel. 

| So the first thing he did was to pour the three- 
quart measure full, and then empty it into the 
five-quart measure. Then he poured his three- 
quart measure full again, and filled the five- 
quart measure out of it. 

Then his vinegar stood thus: Five quarts in 
the five-quart measure, one in the three-quart 
measure, and two in the eight-quart jug. 

He scratched his head a moment, and then 
emptied the five-quart measure back into the 
eight-quart jug. 

Then he poured the one quart which he had in 
the three-quart measure into the five-qnart meas- 
‘ure. Next he poured his three-quart measure 


it into the five-quart measure, which had, as we 
have said, one quart in it. 

This made four quarts in the jug, and four in 
the five-quart measure. 

Next, our smart boy offered to do all the meas- 
uring with the two measures and the jug. 

As will be seen in the above, he had measured 
one quart, two quarts, three quarts, four quarts, 
five quarts, six quarts, seven quarts, eight quarts, 
all with nothing but his three, five and eight- 
quart measures to do it with. 





ESCAPING FROM CANNIBALS. 


Mr. Brown, a wealthy cattle-breeder of New 
Caledonia, came very near being cooked and 
eaten by one of the cannibal tribes, whose chief, 
doubtless, congratulated himself, like Rowland 
of the dark tower,— 

“Fie, foh and fum, 
I smell the blood of a Britishman !” 
“Mr. Brown was on his way through the bush 
from one of his out-lying cattle-stations to an- 
other, when he lost his way entirely, wandered 
about till near nightfall, and then came upon a 
| large native village. 


| “Here he was hospitably entertained, well fed 
and most deferentially treated by the great chief 

| whose village it was,—the Chief Atai. 

| ‘‘Atai was all courtesy to his white guest, and 

| when night had fully come, conducted him him- 

| self in state to the hut set apart for his night’s 
repose. 

‘Fortunately Mr. Brown was acquainted with 
| the customs of the country, and among them 
| knew the common method of putting an end to 
travellers preparatory to feasting upon them. It 
is as follows: 

‘The traveller is kindly received; nothing oc- 
curs to shake his confidence in his host; he is 
allotted a cabin to himself to sleep in. 
|, “The native huts have usually but one open- 
ing, which serves as a door and window both. 
| When the traveller is supposed to be well settled 
in his cabin, this one entrance is set on fire. 

“Being thatched and made altogether of light 
| wood, the hut burns very readily, and the traveller 

is cooked as wellas killed. Then the feast begins. 

“Being acquainted with these details of New 
Caledonian life, Mr. Brown knew that the cabin 
to which the venerable Atai so courteously led 
him might probably become for him both a tomb 
= a cooking-stove unless his wits could save 

him. 

‘‘He entered the cabin with the chief, meeting 
courtesy with courtesy, till they were both fairly 
within. Then, Brown being in the prime of life 
and athletic, and Atai old and infirm, the Eng- 
| lishman knew he was more than a match for the 
savage. 
|. “He closed the door within the hut, planted 
his back firmly against it, and sitting thus with 
his hand on his revolver, and his other weap- 
ons ostentatiously displayed, continued his con- 
versation with the chief. 
| “The situation remained unchanged through- 
out the night. A terrible night it was, no doubt, 
| for the Englishman, and almost as bad for the 
old chief, who again and again requested permis- 
! sion to withdraw, Mr. Brown as frequently de- 
| claring he could not part with him,—he should 
| not feel safe except in his company. 
| ‘When daylight was fully come, Mr. Brown 
| felt assured that Atai would not venture to allow 
his people openly to attack an individual so well 
known in the settlements as himself, and both 
issuing forth together from the hut, he gladly 
accepted the escort of a native guide, and was 
safely conducted to the French settlements, where 
| his adyenture was the theme of considerable 
| interest.” 
| FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 

A writer in the Agriculturist gives useful ad- 
| vice as to the preparation of food for invalids. 
“Oat-meal gruel made in the same way as that of 
graham flour,’ he says, ‘‘is excellent, only it 
should be cooked longer and with a less propor- 
|tion of meal to the same amount of water, as 
| oat-meal swells very much in cooking. 








—_——_+oe——_—_- - 


“Corn-meal gruel is not so useful, because it 
| is more heating and less nourishing. Corn-meal 
| needs a very thorough cooking. Gruel made of 
| fine meal should boil at least half an hour, and 
it is best when one-third white flour is used with 
the meal, mixed with cold water before putting 
into the boiling water. 

‘Most of the recipes for the sick which I have 
found in my late search seem to me very objec- 
tionable, on account of the seasoning. 

‘Nearly all of these gruels are sweetened with 
sugar,—wholly unnecessary if you have fresh 
| sweet grain, and much more likely to become 
|acid in the stomach,—and it seems to be sup- 
| posed that to be palatable food for the sick they 

must be spiced with nutmeg or cinnamon, with 
the addition of lemon juice or wine, or both, while 
the old-fashioned dread of milk seems to prevail! 

“Modern physicians are advising milk for 

weakened invalids. I recently read this testi- 
|mony from Prof. Gairdner, of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. He says,— 
| *‘**To give wine, whiskey and beef tea, while 
| withholding milk, is simply, in my opinion, to 
| destroy your patient. And the more wine and 
| whiskey you give, the more sure you will be to 
, destroy your patient soon, because you are there- 
| by poisoning the blood. I believe that infinite 
| mischief has been done in typhus fever, and in 
| all fevers, by giving wine instead of milk. It is 
| a fatal delusion.’ 

| ‘As for the spices, they are often the hardest 
and last thing that a weak stomach can digest, 
remaining at the last to heat and worry the stom- 
ach that needs rest.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT A NIGHT BROUGHT. 
Ugly and gray 
The sky all day, 
Frowned on the children’s out-door play. 
Down dropped the dead leaves from the boughs, 
Till the little marten summer-house 
Stared from the bare boughs where it sate 
Empty of nestlings, desokate. 


Now and again, 
At the window pane, 
Sad eyes watched for the tardy rain. 
Though not a drop fell from the sky, 
Yet dismal winds went moaning by; 
And like leaves blown out of the shivering trees, 
Fluttered a flock of chickadees. 


Only at night 
When blankets white 
Foided the children warm and tight, 
Could they quite forget their hindered play, 
heir baffled longing, the sullen day; 
Or could let their wayward fancies tly 
To the drowsy land of lullaby. 


But sweet and deep 

At last, will sleep 
Over a childish trouble sweep! 
And while the dark night down on all 
Hung in its blackness like a pall, 
Silently sifting, thick and slow, 
Flake upon white flake fell the snow. 


Ah, what surprise, 

When the waking eyes 
Shall spy what a worid of wonder lies 
Where yesterday they saw but gloom! 
Boughs are touched with a silver bloom, 
Every shrub wears an ermine wrap, 
And every post has a feathery cap. 


Nothing but white 

Through the livelong night 
Fell, and fell from that murky height. 
It has muffled the tread of busy feet 
With a moonshine carpet along the street, 
And has woven of frosty lint and shreds 
A downy quilt for the flower-beds. 


Only a band 

From fairy-land 
Could make a garden so white and grand, 
Fairies it must be; see, for proof, 
The marten-house has a marble roof; 
And the empty robin’s nest is full— 
Not of the young birds, but of wool! 


Forgot is the gray 

Dull yesterday. 
Up, and out-of-doors, and away, 
Little ones, heedless of slips and falls, 
Gather the snow in crusty balls. 
They pelt each other, they run, they shout, 
Till they tire even the echoes out. 





+or—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


A CIRCUS IN TOWN. 


Grandfather was full of wisdom on the morn-| to see each other every day. 


ing when the circus pitched its great white tents 
not far from the cabin onthe beach. He warned 
Pompey to keep at a good distance from it all, 
or the elephant would step on him. 
However, in spite of this charge, al 
three children crowded as closely as 
possible to the bright wagons as they 
passed, with their eyes as big as sau- 
cers, and every individual kink of hair 
standing out straight with wonder. 
But such a panic as overtook them 
when Romeo, the great gray elephant, 
came close upon them without their 
noticing him, swaying first one pon- 
derous foot and then another! 
Cicero really never 
knew, until then, 
how fast he could 7 
run, for he was sure, 















e880: a sensac: 


with every step, that he could feel that broad 


dusty paw on the top of his woolly head. And! was to blame, she sent Posy home, and after 
giving Daisy a little motherly talk, left her alone 


as for Dinah and Pompey, they fled in dismay. 


| but the greatest fun was when the circus was 
| Over and gone, the great tents folded, and the 


| horses and gay wagons filing off into the early 
morning. 

Then Dinah, who had had several peeps under 
oo oe the edge of the 
canvas,and knew 
a good deal of 
what went on in- 
side, played gi- 
antess, with Zeek 
as midget. 

And Pompey 
and Cicero used | 
the clothes -line 
as a trapeze, un- 
til Maria drove 
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them both off howling with boxed ears. 

Driven from that, they stood on their heads 
in the sand the greater part of the time for two) 
weeks thereafter. 


————__ +> - 
For the Companion, 


INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Present arms ! there they are, 
Both stretched out to me; 
Strong and sturdy, smooth and white, 
Fair as arms can be. 


Ground arms! on the floor, 
Picking up his toys; 

Breaking all within his reach, 
Busiest of boys. 


Right wheel! off his cart, 
Left wheel, too, is gone. 
Horsey’s head is broken off, 

Horsey’s tail is torn. 


Quick step! forward march! 
Crying, too, he comes; 

Had a battle with the cat, 
“Scratched off bofe my fums!’’ 


Shoulder arms! here at last, 
Round my neck they close. 
Poor little soldier-boy 
Off to quarters goes. 
LauRA E. RICHARDS. 





For the Companion. 
DAISY’S DOG. 


Daisy had a pink dog. 

Now, whoever heard of a pink dog? 

There are black-and-tan dogs and gray dogs 
and yellow dogs and white dogs: but Daisy’s 
dog was pink, and it was a china dog, the safest 
kind of a dog to have around in warm weather. 

Daisy had a friend about as old as herself, 
named Posy, who lived next door, and these 
two little friends were so devoted that they had 
Sometimes Daisy 
went to Posy’s house, and at other times Posy 
came to visit Daisy. 

Although these little girls loved each other 
dearly, yet they would sometimes quarrel, and 
then they wouldn’t speak to each other for three 
whole minutes. 

One day they had a worse quarrel than usual. 
Daisy began by saying,— 

‘Don’t you wish you had a pink dog, Posy?’”’ 

“Yes,” said Posy. ‘‘Are you going to give 
me yours?”’ 

“What! my pink dog, Posy Williss? No, in- 
deed; I guess not. You'll have to get your 
mamma to give you one, same as I did.” 

‘Well, I think you’re real mean, Daisy Sum- 
mers,”’ said Posy; ‘I guess if I had a pink dog, 
I'd give it to you.” 

“You wouldn’t either,” 

“T would.” 

“You wouldn’t.”’ 

“T would.” 

“You wouldn’t; and you needn’t say so 
again,” screamed Daisy, in a very loud voice, 
and giving Posy such a hard push that she fell 
over on the floor and struck her head against 
the bureau. 

Her screams brought in Daisy’s mamma, who 
rushed to see what was the matter. 

Posy was more frightened than hurt, and was 
soon quieted down, for Mrs. Summers took her 
into another room and gave her a nice large 
lump of white sugar. 


replied Daisy. 





of the disturbance and found that her little girl 


| That I wise may grow and true. 


When Daisy’s mamma inquired into the cause 


COMPANION. 


for half an hour to think how 
been. 

When she went into the room again, she found 
Daisy just finishing a little letter which she had 
printed to send to Posy, and this is what it said: 

Deer Posy 


naughty she had 


iam sory i pushd you down and 
here is mi pink dog to keep forever, 
Daisy. 
So you see Daisy was really sorry. 
ELMER LYNNDE, 


MY TIME-TABLE. 
Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 
All the good that’s in my power. 
Twenty hours and four, a day, 
Time for sleep and work and play; 
Days, three hundred sixty-tive, 
Make a year for me to strive 
Right good things each day to do, 





~~ 





| For the Companion. 
| CALC AND GLO. 


I want to tell you what pretty fires the Welsh 
| people make in their neat kitchens of cale and 
| glo (lime and coal), which is so plentiful in their 
| mountain regions that even the poorest of them 

| can have nice bright fires all winter. 

For all that, they are very saving, so they sift 
| out the coal dust and mix it with slaked lime and 
| water into a stiff mortar, then make it up with 
their hands into large egg-shaped balls and make 
a hole through the middle. 
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When they build up their fire in the grate for 
the afternoon and evening, they put on two or 
three tiers of these b lls, the first row coming a 
little below the top b r of the grate. 

When they get wel heated and the fire shines 
through the holes, we used to think it was just 
the prettiest fire that ever was made, and it will 
last for ten or twelve hours. 

—-— +o 
For the Companion. 
OLD MR. PRODIGAL. 

While awaiting papa’s return from a journey, 
one of the little folks perched herself upon the 
arm of mamma’s rocking-chair, to be every few 
minutes tipped off, as mamma rose at the least 
stir in the hall, expecting to greet the traveller; 
after several dislodgements, she petulantly ex- 
claimed,— 

“Why, vou make as much fuss as old Mr. 
Prodigal!”’ 

“Who is Mr. Prodigal? 
mean?” asked mamma. 

“Why, don’t the Bible say what a fuss he 
made when his son came back?” 


and what do you 


a ae Sat 
TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF. 

Supposing a doctor came and said to you, 
“Now you are a person who will very easily take 
a fever,”’ would you not take great care not to 
go near a place where you knew there was a 
fever? Would you not be very careful? Sup- 
pose the cholera were bad about, and you were 
told you must be particularly careful what you 
ate or drank, for you would easily take the chol- 
era; would you not be careful about your diet? 
I tell you, as the physician of your soul, that you 
are a character that will easily catch sin. Then 
don’t go near to it,—to danger; don’t go in temp- 
tation’s way, lest you catch that most contagious 
disease, sin. 

LEARNING TO PRONOUNCE. 

In our district school a boy had spelled calf, 
then stopped with a funny, puzzled look, while 
the teacher encouraged him to pronounce it. 
The school had all looked up at the pause, and 
when he finally called it “‘bossy,’’ how we 
laughed! 


> 


“TI wisH I could mind God as my little dog 
minds me,”’ said a little boy, looking thought- 
fully on his shaggy friend; ‘he always looks so 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
TWO SQUARE WORDS. 
CA foreign country and its capital.) 


1, A country. 2. A city. 
Not dead. Wrong. 
Evergreen trees, An idler, 


To turn aside, 


A Spanish title. 
Little homes. 


A ie = 
Aunr Lots. 
2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


What object mentioned in the 
“tent scene between Brutus and 
Cassius’ is represented by this 
picture? K. B. 


i 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

CA word ts concealed tn eaeh of the following sentences, 
and the definition of that word is found in the same sen- 
tence.) 

1. Tell Isaac R. I’m perfectly astonished to see 
him curl his hair like the girls. 

I saw a remarkable bird to-day, but it flew away 
allen one could be apprised of it 

3. This stave Ernest ea at the country inn, 

4. A crow never was eaten by one who wore a 
tiara. 

5. Ruth, one year, made quite a sum by selling a 
sweet juice you and I like so well. 

Now these concealed w ords, after being beheaded 
and curtailed, you will again find concealed in the 
following sentences; their definitions are also given: 

1. How prim Lucy looked walking about the bor- 
der of the mountain! 

I saw Arthur to-day, and he thinks there will be 
M2... battle. 

3. We have read the books entirely through, we 
solemnly state. 

4. How much is Jasper owing for the sail he had 
on the lake? 

5. 1 found but a small number of bones. 

The letters we have decapitated and curtailed may 
be found in the following 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In clasp, not in hug; 
. In carpet, not in rug; 
In talon, not in claw; 
. In chin, not in jaw; 

. In hurry, not in tease; 

Primals surely mean to seize; 

Finals, a coin much used abroad; 

These, connected, name a fraud. 

“CyRIL DEANE.” 


OU Oo toe 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





A bouquet of flowers. 





Conundrums. 


What man must have his glass before he can do a 
day’s work? A glazier. 

What kind of lights did they use in the ancient 
synagogues? Israelites. 

Why is a rose-bud like a promissory note? 
tures by falling dew 

What kind of ship has two mates and no captain? 
A courtship. 

hat flies forever and rests never? The wind. 

What sort of consulting doctor ought a railwa 

assengers’ assurance company to have? An acci- 

ental surgeon. 


It ma- 





hyena to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Flies, wise, skies, surprise, size, lies, hies, sup- 
uiloes shies, spies, prize, despise, devise, defies, arise, 
guise, surmise, eyes, implies; mug, jug, plug, drug, 
pug, shrug, dug, tug, slug, hug, dug, rug, Oy we 

% 3 465678 910 11 121314 

Civaseev Fe ae ae 

15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 

Wwirtneever REPROACH 





| pleased to mind, and I don’t.” 


3. Ergot, tea, yam. 
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The Scrscerivrion Price of the CompANTON is 
$175, whieh includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


ons can commence at any time during 





THE ComMpANton is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
‘ceived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ul —— ntof arrearages is made, as re- 


for the Conrpanion, when sent by mail, should 
in Money orders, Bank-clecks, or Drafts. 
N NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Send the 

tered letter. All postmasters are re- 
ister letters whenever requested to do so, 
lhree weeks are required after receipt of 
before the date opposite your name on 





quired ¢ e “4 
RENEWALS. 


money by tt 


your paper ean be changed, 
DISCONTINUANCES.,—Remember that the Publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

his paper stopped, Ali arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 





paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 


fhe courts have decided that all subscribers to newspar 


pers are held responsible until arrearages are pi id, 

aud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PE RRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








AMBIDEXTROUS. 

There is something more significant than most 
persons think in the ‘‘left’” hand. 
nice work to one hand, and thus train it to strength, 
celerity and skill, and leave the other to feebleness 
and awkwardness. Indeed, children are generally 
trained to one- almost from infancy. If 
trained alike, they would be alike. 
Even the toes can be trained to the dexterity of the 
fingers. In musical education both hands are equally 
trained for the keys of the piano and the organ. 

Now in many employments much would be gained 
by being able to use either hand with equal facility, 
and often both at the Brown-Sequard, 
one of the most eminent of modern writers on physi- 
ology, urges that children be educated on both sides 
of the body equally; 
to train both sides alike, notwithstanding they had 
ht up to the special use of one side. 
Most adults would find it difficult to change the old 
habit, but with the young it would only be a matter 
of care and attention fora comparatively short time. 


handedness 
both hands were 


same time. 


and Agassiz advised his pupils 


been brong 


7 
TIN-LINED STOMACHS. 
New York World, while inter- 
, learned something about adulter- 


A reporter of the 
viewing a chemist 
ating sugar in such a way as to produce tin-lined 
stomachs in the consumers; 


“Yea,” said the well-known chemist, “people will 
have tin-lined stomachs before long.” Then the 
chemist went to a closet and took therefrom several 
small bottles, which he held up before a strong light. 

He exhibited several sheets of tin which had been 
extracted from sugar purchased from extensive deal- 
ers insugar in this city. “This,” said the chemist, ‘is 
what they in the adulteration of sugars, and L 
aim informed that some of the deale: buy tin by the 
ton. This tin has been cut with muriatic acid; and 
Was used in sugars and syrups, 

“LT have here [exhibiting some other small bottles] 
Ramples of glucose. From 25 to 30 per cent, is used 
in sugars, and 75 per cent. in syrups. Poor starch 
and flour is also used by some of these wealthy sugar 
dealers, and I am informed that such adulterated 
sugars produce skin diseases, 

“Here is a bottle [exhibiting a 
powde r) that Leannot deseribe. I don’t know wh: ut 
it is, but intend to find out. It was taken for sugar.” 
The chemist is yet at work, and in a short time ex- 
pects to make his report public. 


use 


reddish-brown 


- > 

ABSENT IN MIND AND BODY. 
The absent-minded husband of whom the follow- 
iny story is told could searcely have Mother- 
well’s balfad on “Jeannie Morrison,” 


sung 





“I've wandered East, I’ve wandered West, 
fhrongh many a weary way; 
Th ‘r, never can forget 


rhe love of life’s young day. 


An absent-minded Hyde Park farmer drove down 
to the village the other evening with his wife, and 


nit rv leaving her at a neighbor's, discussed polities 
in onc of the stores till ten o’cloeck, Then he drove 
he . put up his horse and went to bed, concluding, 


as his wife was not in her usual place, that she might 
have been called out to watch with a sick neighbor. 
Just o4 he was dropping off to sleep, however, he 
recollected where he had left her, and rising hastily, 
he harnessed the horse and started after her. She 
had yot tired of waiting, and was walking home 
when her absent-minded husband met her. 


DID HE REASON? 


An intelligent dog stands at the head of the brute 
creation in ability to associate ideas, Zion's Herald, 


asks did the dog know what he was doing. 

this dog was of the purest Newfoundland extrac- 
tion, and exceedingly faithful and affectionate. it! 
80 happened that the house where this gentleman 
lived was occasionally visited by a woman whom the 
host suspected of dishonesty. 

One day she entered when he was all ready for a} 
fishing excursion, and was about to leave the house 
with his ~ ket-book, containing considerable mon- 
ey, lying loose upon the library table. 


Hastily bethinking himself, he returned to the, married this ten years.’ 


We give all our} 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


apartment, 


doy, sayin 


ind seizing the purse, threw it to the | 
“Puke care of that, Carlo!” and walked 
vut of the house 

A few days : afterward, the same woman called, and 
as it happened, the same pocket-book was lying i in 
the same place. As she entered the library, Carlo | 
rose trom a rug, 

yicked up the treasure, and delibe srately approached | 
ier with it between his teeth. 

Then he gave a low, ominous growl, and stretched 
himself betore her, never once taking his eyes from 
her face: nor could she move that he did not follow 
her step by step. 

Now, did the dog perfectly understand the case, 
and if he did, was it by a process of reasoning? 


> 


SHOCK OF A CAT-BATTERY. 


A cat is the animal of all others (so it appears) that | 


can find a man’s feelings—even when he is not sup- 
posed to have any. This peculiarity of that electric 
creature is brought out in a case of singular par- 
alysis ina town of Marion County, Georgia. Says 
the Buena Vista Argus: 

Mr. Lewis Webb, of Buena Vista, is strangely af- 
fected. For several years he appeared paralyzed in 
his feet and legs. rsome time he went on crutches, 
but for the last eight years has been walking with a 





stick. He says he could drive a knife through his 
foot and not feel it; that when he strikes his foot | 
ainst any object he knows it, just as he knows | 





ag 
when he strikes a stick against a substance, by the | 
resistance offered only, and not by feeling. 

He frequently blisters his feet in walking, but 
knows nothing of it until the blisters burst. He 
bathes his feet often, sometimes in cold, sometimes 
in hot water. He 
whether water is hot or cold. Thus he has lived for 
eight years, sometimes walking about, and often in 
bed. 

When a cat touches his foot, he instantly feels it. 
The touch of a cat against his foot, whether the foot 
is bare, or with socks on, sends instantly prickly sen- 
sations all through the foot. He may be blindfold- 
ed, but can instantly tell the touch of a cat, however 
slight, whether day or night, and whether expecting 
or not expecting the touch. 


WHAT KILLED THE ECLIPSE. 


Dogs will sometimes bark at the moon; but that is 
not half so funny as a dirty savage shooting the sun. 


The Philadelphia /nquirer furnishes the following | 


extract from a letter received by ex-Mayor Fox from 
a relative resident at Fort Sill, Indian Territory: 


On Monday last we were permitted to see the 
eclipse of the sun in a beautiful bright sky. Nota 
cloud was visible. We had made ample prepara- 
tion, laying in a stock of smoked glass several days 
in advance. It was the grandest sight I ever beheld, 
but it frightened the Indians bs ully. Some of them 
threw themselves upon their knees and invoked the 
divine blessing; others tlung themselves flat on the 
ground, face downward; others cried and yelled in 
frantic excitement and terror. 

Finally one old fellow stepped from the door of 
his lodge, pistol in hand, and fixing his eyes on the 
darkened sun, mumbled a few unintelligible words, 
and raising his arm, took direct aim at the luminary, 
fired off his pistol, and after throwing his arms 
about his head in a series of extraordinary gesticu- 
lations, retreated to his own quarters. 

As chance would have it, that very instant was the 
conclusion of totality. The Indians beheld the glo- 
rious orb of day once more peep forth, and it was 
unanimously voted that the timely discharge of that 
pistol was the only thing that drove away the shad- 
ow, nd saved them from the great public inconven- 
ience that would have certainly resulted from the 
entire extinction of the sun. 





HE GOT THE CHESTNUTS. 
Musing upon the devious ways of boys, the humor- 
of the Detroit Press sketches the 
persistency with which one of them sought a few 
chestnuts: 

A rat of a boy, who had in vain searched the post- 
office corridors for the nickel which a careless hand 
occasionally drops at the stamp-clerk’s window, took 
his position before a chestnut-stand, and eyed the 
fresh nuts «2 long time before drawing a deep sigh 
and groaning, ‘4 dh, | wish I was rich! 

The chestnut-roaster made no re ply, and the odor 
of the roasting nuts finally induced the boy to in- 
quire,— 

“Are chestnuts healthy?’ 

“No, bub; they are prolifie 
the reply 

After a while the boy thought it was time to re- 
mark, “Did you ever hear the story of the man who 
gavea poor boy a handful of chestnuts, and when 
the hoy grew up and got rich, he rewarded the old 
man with a diamond pin and a four-horse team?” 

o, never did; but L heard of the man who 
brought a poor boy to the edge of the grave by giv- 
ing him a dozen chestnuts.” 

The lad took a turn up and down, secured another 
strong anilf of the pleasant odor, and then leaned 
over and whispered, “If [ll take the chances on the 
edge of the grave business, will you take the chances 
on the chestnuts?” The vender almost thought he 
would. 


ous writer Free 


of indigestion,”’ was 
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“MIZZOURT AND ARKANSAW.” 

The St. Louis Republican says: 

The correct way to pronounce the name of its State 
is as though it were spelled Mizzouri, and that of its 
Southern neighbor as though it were spelled Arkan- 
saw. Dictionaries and gazetteers often give other 
pronunciations, but these are the ones which the 
people of the respective States generally follow. 


a. 


Wry is it that people boot a dog, and shoo a hen, 
and foot a bill, and cap a climax, and steal a glance? 
“Wat do you know of the character of this 
man?” was asked of a witness at a police court the 
other day. “What do I know of his character? I 
know it to be unbleachable, Your Honor,” he re- 


plied, with much emphasis. 
in telling the following authentic anecdote of a dog, | 


“T sxy, Pat,” said a philosopher, “can try be do- 
ing two things at the same time?” “Can’t I?” an- 
swered Pat; “I'll be doing that any day! e “How?” 
asked the philosopher. Why,” replied Pat, “I'll be 
sleeping and draming, too, at the same time, don’t 
you see?” 

AT a popular store, famous for the prompt and 
polite attention of the clerks, a woman of perhaps 
thirty years was looking at goods, when a young man 
stepped tow: urds her, and asked, “Is any one waiting 

upon you?” “Why, what a question! I've been 


walked with dignity to the table, | 


cannot tell by feeling in the foot | 
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Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 
NOTICE tive Glove Buttoner and Knife 
ever invented. Warranted of fine qual- 


tty and every way satisfactory. 


er sizes 
gorold 
ype, Ete., 










this cut of the most unique and attrac- 





Sample, prepaid, for 50 cts., and with it Cirewlars 
terms, ete., of afullline CUTLERY, which vou can MAKE 
MONEY selling. Address W. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. S. S. FITCH'S 
HEALTH, FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


—no}y 
by mail. 


and recipes for chronic diseases, 
 Rerrae until received, ré ad: ae a free 

Address Dr. 8. 8S. F 
49 East 29th St., Xe w York City. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS | 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An wong eg variety, together with books of Elegant 
esigns, Send 3c = _— 5 latent Ao atalogue and price 
% x & CO 
Tes 200 Le W is 


HOW a de 
YOUR OWN | 
LAWYER 


business. 
Circular, 


















reet, New York. 


TS WANTE D. $50 to 
A MONTH. An Encyclo- 
. ‘il vot Lawand Forms. For 
Business Men, Farmers, Me- 
chanics, Property Owners, 
Tenants, everybody, every 
Saves many times cost. Selling fast. Send for 
P. W. ZIEGLE R & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 EXAMINE | the WONDERS of NATURE f 
Zz OSCOPE that magnifies 1000 TIMES 
ect p ~ ae on receiptof 25 CENTS. 




















Size x 
bk 5 inch, and being very handsomely nickel- 
— af os & beautiful vest-chain orna- 

H Catalogue of — 
FREE, STENT & CO., 132 Nassau 8t.. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of Le me ~ 9d for a Plumber, use one 


of our RUT 
FORCE CUPS, 





ELA STIC 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 

50 CENTS. 
HODCMAN & CoO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 

27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Send for description. 


For Beauty of Polish Ving Labor, Clean- 
Rowse. Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORS i BROS., ‘Prop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


ALL KINDS OF PRINTING 
$1 UP. 
List for stamp; Large Catalogue of latest 


type and Printing Material of every descrip- 
tion for 15 cents. 


JOHN METZ, Manufacturer, 
2 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








PRESSES, 











DEC. 12, 1878. 





HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 
108 W — Street, Boston, Mass, 
italogue 


COLUMBIA’ "BICYCLE, 
POPE WEG CO., 


85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

arn to ride. An ordi- 

rider can go more miles ina 

day over common roads thana 

+ horse. Send 8ct stamp for price 
list and: 20- page ¢ atalogue, with full information. 


A FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 


More SOZODONT is annually sold than of all other 
dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. There must bea 
reason for this fact. SOZODONT' has been many years 
before the world, and if it did not fulfil the promises made 
for it, it would long ago have fallen into oblivion. But 
the more it is used, the more it becomes in demand. Those 
who have tried it once try it again, and then recommend 
its use toothers. For cleansing the mouth, preserving the 
purity and whiteness of the teeth, protecting the enamel, 
guarding from the ravages of decay, Keeping the gums 
hard, rosy and healthful, there is no equal to SOZ0O- 
DONT. Sold by Druggists. 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset 



















No Hooks, Buttons or Pins. 
It is what has long been needed. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Cireular. 
free to any lady upon receipt of 


Sample mailed 


waist measure and $1 65. 





CHAS. a BALDWIN & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


AGREAT OFFER ror HOLIDAYS ! 


Ve will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
Plano & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. Splendid Organs 2 3-5 
sets of reeds 865, 3 swith Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets $50, 1 set 840, not useda 
year.7 Octave all rosewood PLANOS $130,7 = 
do 8140, warranted for SIX years, AGENT 
WANTED... Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATERS S$ 
SONS, Manfrs.and Dealers,40 F. 14th.,St., 


MATEUR ARTS 


Use of Tools, Scroll Saws, Lathes, ete. Home-made Mi- 
croscopes, Telescopes, Galvanic Batteries, ete., and how 
to use them. Drawing, Modelling in Clay, Aquaria, Sci- 
entitie Experiments, Natural Magic, Legerdemain, etc. 
See YOUNG SCIENT 40 cents a year. Trial trip, 4 
months, 15 cents, Address JOHN PHIN, N. Y., Box 4475. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press, 

with complete outfit, 85 50. 8 larger sizes. 

secaan af a reduced price list for stamp. 
OVER, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 










































of and prices. 
C EXHI- 
Ns, &c. ("A profitable business , a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
o gue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A double- barrel un, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 


wa muine twist bar- 


ICONS all kinds 


S 
Views dinstracing every subject for PUBLI 


BITION 


rels, & a good shoo- 

eter,ornosale: with 

‘ouch,and a GU Catter,for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 

with privilege to examine betore paying, Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
- POW! ELL & SON, Gan Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnath 


NANCY LEE We'd Better Bide Awee, Jan¢ 


Choice, Letter in the 3c; andle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 
ney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, — Skelter 
Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia Mareh 
Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party W. hy Speak to } 
When the C orn is Waving Annie Dear, $ Letter, 
Temper: ince tattle Cry. Popular music. Ea ch 5e ts. 5 ; 
any 6 for 25 ets. ; or 13 for 50 ets. Address Publis he 

Ww. H. Boner & Co., Agts, No. 1102 Chestnut St., P'h 


_ The noyal 
Spinning Pistol. 





Whoa, Emma! A Warrior B old, 











THE 







Explodes a Paper Cap* 
Spins a Top at same 
it cannot strike the ! 
and is in po way 

Can be used to 







for girls or boys. 
id, for 36 cents. 
ress 

JOHN P. LOVELL & 80NS, 

Gun Dealers, Boston, Mas 














